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The 

HOW  can  we  help  being  amazed 
and  pleased  at  the  fast  expand¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  our  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  iA  current  affairs,  amazed 
because  of  our  nineteenth  century  pro¬ 
vincialism  and  pleased  because  of  our 
dependence  today  on  prompt  reports  of 
recent  events  ?  Radio,  television  and  the 
press  have  been  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
sistence  by  our  youth  that  every  class¬ 
room  feature  current  and  international 
materials.  Our  young  people  seem  to 
realize  that  the  true  genius  of  Russia 
has  not  yet  emerged,  with  the  best  in- 
tentioned  and  most  far-sighted  indivi¬ 
duals  not  permitted  to  assume  positions 
of  leadership.  Social  science  discus¬ 
sions  frequently  take  the  direction  of 
possible  developments  that  could  accel¬ 
erate  the  ethical  progress  of  the  Soviet 
Fnion  and  awaken  the  sleeping  moral¬ 
ity  of  these  potentially  great  people. 
Even  at  the  Junior  High  School  level 
we  hear  encouraging  and  compliment¬ 
ary  comments  on  the  more  peaceful  and 
inspiring  shape  of  things  to  come. 

One  trouble  with  learning  to  read 
current  events  is  that  all  of  the  school 
time  could  be  thus  spent  pleasurably 
and  profitably,  at  least  from  grades 


a  State  College 

four  to  ten.  By  the  age  of  ten,  motiv¬ 
ation  is  strong,  and  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  habits  of  mind  and  the  passion  to 
keep  thoroughly  informed  about  the 
world  affairs  can  be  firmly  established. 
Some  of  our  leading  city  newspapers 
are  getting  good  results  from  their  ed¬ 
ucational  emphasis  on  the  wider  dis¬ 
semination  of  important  current  in¬ 
formation.  Surveys  have  been  spon¬ 
sored  and  research  programs  proposed, 
stressing  the  critical  significance  of 
prevailing  reading  disabilities.  We  are 
all  impressed  and  enthralled  by  the 
thought  of  the  “march  of  time.”  Cesar 
Saerchinger  stated  in  his  study  of  “The 
Way  Out  of  War”  that  “no  peace  can 
be  permanent  that  does  not  take  into 
account  the  law  of  perpetual  change.” 
Humanity  is  in  continuous  flux,  for 
which  reason  it  is  inescapably  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  operate  our  schools  in 
terms  of  the  philosophy  that  no  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  sound  that  disregards 
the  law  of  relentless  change. 

Need  For  World  Netvs 

In  recent  decades  our  country  has 
acquired  a  new  and  strategic  responsi¬ 
bility,  owing  to  our  rapid  rise  to  a 
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j)Ositior'  of  exceptional  influence  in 
world  affairs.  We  kept  out  of  the 
Geneva  League  of  Nations,  but  we  are 
deeply  and  morally,  involved  in  the 
United  Nations  action  program.  Now' 
we  are  strenuously  and  prophetically 
engaged  in  cooperating  w’ith  a  variety 
of  constructive  international  agencies, 
■W’ith  our  youth  daily  inquiring  con- 
^cerning  the  role  and  progress  of  FAO, 
ILO,  IRO,  UNESCO  and  numerous 
other  problem-solving  and  humanita¬ 
rian  organizations.  Radio  is  not 
enough,  w’hich  requires  of  the  teaching 
profession  the  serious  business  of  giv¬ 
ing  supplementary  counsel  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  reading  of  current  events 
literature.  Our  pupils  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  tell  us  the  story  of  their  read¬ 
ing  practices,  in  terms  of  w’hich  we 
can  steer  them  straight  toward  fact¬ 
finding  and  recreational  experiences  of 
inestimable  value. 

Not  only  is  man  the  only  thinking 
animal,  according  to  Aristotle,  but  also 
possessed  of  a  social  and  political  na¬ 
ture  that  drives  him  to  ascertain  and 
assemble  as  many  facts  as  possible 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
which  was  the  chief  pur|>ose  of  the 
alert  philosopher’s  desire  to  accompany 
Alexander  on  his  military  expeditions. 
Harvard’s  “General  Education  in  a 
Free  Society”  uses  language  that  is 
highly  descriptive  of  the  new  situation 
faced  by  our  schools  as  they  seek  to 
orient  boys  and  girls  to  the  drastic 
changes  that  have  affected  our  political, 
economic  and  industrial  manner  of 
life.  “The  unparalleled  growth— ^ne 
could  almost  say  eruption — of  our  ed¬ 
ucational  system,  taking  place  as  it 
has  while  our  way  of  life  was  under¬ 
going  still  vaster  changes,  is  like  a 
mathematical  problem  in  which  new 
unknowns  are  being  constantly  intro¬ 


duced  .  .  .”  In  “The  Olive  Tree” 
Aldous  Huxley  reiterates  the  accepted 
principle  that  human  nature  abhors  an 
intellectual  and  moral  vacuum.  Then 
he  gives  us  a  thought  that  causes  us  to 
ponder — “In  a  certain  sense  our  pas¬ 
sion  for  information  defeats  its  ow’ii 
object,  W’hich  is  increased  knowledge 
of  the  w’orld  and  other  human  beings. 
We  are  provided  with  a  vastly  greater 
supply  of  facts  than  our  ancestors  .  .  . 
And  yet  our  knowledge  of  other  pe«v 
pies  is  probably  less  thorough  and  inti¬ 
mate  than  theirs.” 

An  easy  comparison  can  be  made 
between  reading  as  an  exercise  for  the 
mind  and  the  function  of  physical 
activity  in  the  development  of  the 
body;  and  increasing  time  on  our 
hands  has  accentuated  the  need  for  the 
cultivation  of  skill  in  the  science  and 
art  of  reading.  Also  the  parallel  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  scoi)e,  variety  and  urgency 
of  available  current  events  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  Always  man  has  wanted  more  free 
time,  W’ith  technological  achievement 
helping  him  progressively  to  live  leng¬ 
thening  days  equipped  with  additional 
leisure  hours.  Unless  contemporary 
youth  is  taught  to  read  about  w’orld  af¬ 
fairs  with  facility  and  understanding 
we  shall  discover  a  severe  and  threaten¬ 
ing  cultural  situation,  greater  than  any 
preceding  generation  ever  knew.  The 
underworld  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
frothy,  pornograj>hic  and  demoralizing 
brands  of  books ;  and  thus  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  W’ith  an  ethical  problem  of  vast 
dimensions.  Since  literacy  is  our  way 
of  life,  we  must  make  our  people 
worthy  of  this  high  estate  by  helping 
them  to  cultivate  standards  and  taste 
commensurate  w’ith  their  prosperous 
economic  and  financial  condition. 
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Reading  Both  Complex  and  Specific 

Learning  to  read  is  not  enough. 
I^oarning  to  read  is  much  more  than 
just  learning  to  read  words  and  lines. 
What  is  formally  called  learning  to 
read  covers  only  a  small  part  of  our 
true  ability  and  background  for  read¬ 
ing.  Even  in  the  limited  life  of  the 
school  we  find  that  learning  to  read  is 
comj)rehensive,  multiple  and  specific. 
In  everyday  life  this  is  a  fact  of  great 
significance.  Children  have  to  learn 
to  read  something  besides  phrases, 
paragraphs  and  pages.  Recalling  our 
schooldays  we  realize  how  necessary  it 
is  to  lx»come  adept  at  reading  arithme¬ 
tic,  physiolc^y,  physics  and  foreign 
languages.  As  adults  we  have  to  im¬ 
prove  our  {Kiwer  to  read  religion,  legal 
papers,  editorials,  columns  and  the 
great  ranse  of  social  studies  publica¬ 
tions. 

In  connection  with  this  last  field 
^fartha  Dallman  has  suggested  from 
her  Ohio  Wesleyan  observation  center 
that  “the  emphasis  has  been  put  on 
reading  to  learn  the  social  studies  while 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  learn- 
’  ing  to  road  the  swial  studies.”  This  is 
not  merely  an  academic  question,  ifiss 
Dallman  makes  this  clear  in  the  De¬ 
cember,  1049,  isstie  of  “The  Grade 
Teacher,”  Woman  have  to  learn  to 
read  the  sports  page  and  young  men 
have  to  be  taught  to  interpret  the  re¬ 
ports  found  on  the  financial  pages  of 
our  newspapers.  Travel  literature  is 
another  specialized  area  in  which  the 
•directions  demand  expt'rience  and 
training  if  they  are  to  be  followed  un¬ 
erringly.  The  huge  outlet  for  radio 
and  television  news  programs  provides 
an  indisputable  argument  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  interest  and  effort  in  school¬ 
ing  our  youth  to  read  current  events 


efficiently,  judiciously  and  pleasur¬ 
ably. 

Vividly  we  remember  printed  direc¬ 
tions  and  posters  around  town.  These 
required  instant  and  correct  interpre¬ 
tation,  no  less  important  than  the  pas¬ 
sages  assigned  in  the  so-called  official 
classroom  reader.  We  go  through  life 
dependent  on  our  ability  to  follow  in¬ 
structions  and  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
the  commands  of  our  superiors.  Every 
document  and  sign-board  we  face  is  a 
reading  book,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  presupposed  we  have  sufficient 
reading  ability  to  get  along  well  with 
our  neighbors.  Xow  the  whole  world 
is  our  neighborkxKl,  in  which  we  are 
forced  for  sheer  survival’s  sake  to  learn 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  one 
of  Thackeray’s  articles  published  in 
Punch  he  discussed  the  question  “Is 
There  Anything  in  the  Paper  ?”  Riding 
down  to  Brighton  Beach  for  a  literary 
refresher  this  prolific  essayist  mused 
— “All  the  world  is  in  the  paper.  This 
express  train  travels  fast,  but  the  world 
travels  faster  ...  it  is  enough  for  a 
year’s  history  .  .  .  The  whole  of  Europe 
sends  news,  and  eve^y  state  is  in  revo¬ 
lution  ...  we  can’t  call  them  states  any 
more;  nothing  is  stable;  it  is  overthrow 
after  overthrow,  a  succession  of  con¬ 
vulsions.  It  is  struggle,  battle,  barri¬ 
cade,  murder,  conspiracy  .  .  .  active 
everywhere.” 

Another  William  of  great  prose¬ 
writing  fame  was  Ilazlitt.  One  of  his 
table-talk  essays  is  entitled  “On  the 
Past  and  the  Future,”  Here,  too.  we 
get  nourishment  for  our  current  events 
philosophy.  “Should  anyone  choose  to 
assert  the  present  only  is  of  value  .  .  . 
because  that  alone  has  real  existence, 
that  we  should  seize  the  instant  good 
and  give  all  else  to  the  winds,  I  can 
understand  what  he  means  .  .  .  but  I 
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cannot  comprehend  how  this  distinc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  can  be  applied  to  the  future 
over  the  past;  for  both  are  equally 
ideal,  absolutely  nothing  except  as  they 
are  conceived  by  the  mind’s  eye,  and 
are  thus  rendered  present  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings.”  Right  here  is 
where  the  teaching  of  history  takes  on 
prestige  and  supplements  our  present- 
day  lives  in  preparing  for  a  future 
superior  to  the  best  so  far  achieved. 
Readers  of  news  stories  and  critical 
commentaries  on  recent  world  develo]>- 
ments  are  in  an  enviable  position  so 
far  as  concerns  the  background  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  competent  look  into  the 
future. 

Imitresnive  Statistics 

We  are  reminded  here  of  Fraser 
Bond’s  “Give  Yourself  Background.” 
In  this  1937  publication  we  are  told 
that  there  are  90,000,000  readers  in 
the  F.  S.  There  are  40,000,000  news¬ 
paper  patrons,  30,000,000  purchasers 
of  magazines,  20,(X)0,000  users  of  pub¬ 
lic  library  Ixx^ks  3,000,000  who  rent 
volumes  and  close  to  500,000  who  shop 
regularly  at  the  IxKvkstores.  A  few  more 
statistics  to  prove  that  Solomon  was 
really  a  wise  prophet  concerning  the 
endless  pageantry  of  new  publications. 
There  are  55,000,000  weekly  maga¬ 
zines  printed,  with  95,000,000  monthly 
journals  appearing  on  schedule.  Paper 
consumed  annually  for  newspapers  is 
1,500,000  tons.  For  books  the  annual 
consumption  of  paper  is  1,100,000 
tons.  There  are  2,500  daily  newspapers 
and  15,000  new  books  yearly. 

Many  lists  of  reasons  why  people 
read  have  IxK'n  prepared,  some  of  them 
stemming  from  scientific  surveys. 
Fraser  Bond  submits  the  following: 
to  secure  resources  for  carrying  on  gos¬ 
sip,  to  obtain  full  and  precise  informa¬ 


tion,  to  escape  from  reality,  to  receive 
guidance,  inspiration  and  comfort,  to 
experience  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  critical  appre¬ 
ciation  and  for  sheer  relaxation.  By 
some  students  of  adult  education  the 
newspaper  has  been  styled  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  the  common  man.  Doubtless  this 
is  the  type  of  reading  most  universally 
practiced.  “Journalese”  is  the  com-* 
j>osition  form  that  sets  the  standard 
for  popular  conversation.  We  read 
papers  for  facts  meaning  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  To  circulate  striking  and 
valuable  news  items  is  the  main  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  press.  It  may  not  l)e 
an  overstatement  to  claim  that  through 
the  reading  of  the  daily  news  we  be¬ 
come  global-minded  and  potentially 
citizens  of  the  new  world-order. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
school  to  afford  children  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  share  and  benefit  from  every 
journalistic  scoop.  Our  youth  need 
regular  reminders  of  what  they  are 
missing  when  they  neglect  world  af¬ 
fairs.  Too  many  young  people  affect  an 
unwarranted  intellectual  sophistica¬ 
tion.  The  onset  of  the  sex  urge  does 
not  catapult  a  boy  or  girl  into  adult¬ 
hood.  Being  socially  acceptable  is  de¬ 
sirable,  but  not  the  last  word  in  matur¬ 
ity.  But  being  known  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed  and  genuinely  enlighted  in  the 
affairs  of  state  and  in  humanity’s  pur¬ 
suit  of  international  peace  and  brother- 
luKxl  is  a  positive  and  lasting  attain¬ 
ment  in  one’s  cultural,  spiritual  and 
social  quality.  Again  Fraser  Bond  fea¬ 
tures  background  as  a  major  factor  and 
force  in  helping  us  “to  pick  out  the 
thread  of  meaning  from  the  tangled 
skein  of  events.”  Also  he  credits  the 
newswriters  with  presenting  “the  sig¬ 
nificant  news  each  day  with  such  full¬ 
ness  of  detail  and  such  accuracy  of 
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documentation  that  the  historians  of 
the  future  will  look  to  them  as  the  chief 
sources  from  which  to  gain  their  ideas 
of  our  times. 

Our  purpose  has  been  double — to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  acquir¬ 
ing  specialized  reading  abilities  and  to 
present  the  viewpoint  of  alert  observ¬ 
ers  on  educational  values  found  in  the 
competent  reading  of  current  events. 
liOt  us  try  Ilazlitt  again.  In  his  essay 
“On  Knowledge  of  the  World’’  he  re¬ 
veals  the  complexity  involved  in  a  clear 
understanding  of  world  affairs — “The 
great  secret  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  .  .  .  consists  in  a  subserviency  to 
the  will  of  others,  and  the  primary  mo¬ 
tive  of  this  attention  is  a  watchful  per¬ 
ception  of  our  own  interests.  It  is  not 
an  art  that  requires  a  long  course  of 
study,  the  difficulty  is  in  putting  one’s 
self  into  it.  It  does  not  .  .  .  imply 
any  very  laborious  or  profound  inquiry 
into  the  distinctions  of  truth  or  false¬ 
hood,  to  be  able  to  assent  to  whatever 
one  hears ;  nor  any  great  refinement  of 
moral  feeling,  to.  approve  of  whatever 
has  custom,  power  or  interest  on  its 
side.  The  only  question  is — who  is 
willing  to  do  so?”  And  wdth  us  the 
question  is  clearly  educational,  with 
the  answer  found  objectively  fused  in 
a  happy  blend  of  social  studies  subject 
matter  and  psychologically  sound  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  current  events. 

Teaching  hy  Example 

Teachers  who  read  current  events 
eagerly  and  persistently  will  set  a  con¬ 
tagious  example  from  the  opening  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  homeroom  to  the  final 
dismissal  of  the  student  body.  Instruc¬ 
tors  with  fine  reputations  for  general 
and  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  world 
will  do  more  to  help  the  rank  and  file 
to  read  news  articles  than  any  strain¬ 


ing  for  a  different  type  of  technique. 
It  isn’t  so  much  what  to  read  or  how 
to  read  about  scientific  industrial  and 
political  developments.  Plenty  of  ap¬ 
propriate  literature  is  available  in  most 
schools  and  communities,  and  the 
teaching  of  reading  is  one  of  the  best 
performed  activities  in  our  midcentury 
classrooms.  The  big  assignment  we  all 
have  to  fulfill  is  to  stir  boys  and  girls 
to  want  to  read — the  right  papers  at 
the  proper  time  and  wdth  a  spirit  that 
exemplifies  the  highest  ideals  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  and  America’s 
almost  messianic  cultural  mission  in 
the  world. 

Frank  Luther  ^fott  in  his  “Rewards 
of  Reading”  claims  three  dimensions 
for  literature  —  time,  space  and 
thought..  These  embrace  the  appeal  of 
history,  the  scope  of  the  continents  and 
a  transcendent  interpretation  of  human 
behavior  in  its  intriguing  and  con¬ 
founding  ramifications.  This  astute 
editor  of  “The  Midland”  also  advises 
us  not  to  “worry  too  much  about  allu¬ 
sions  you  do  not  understand  or  pay  too 
much  attention  to  notes  and  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  scholars.”  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  excellent  counsel  for  laymen,  the 
rank  and  file  of  consumers  of  popular 
and  ephermeral  literature.  The  masses 
indicate  they  read  for  pleasant  living 
through  vicarious  experience  rather 
than  for  exact  detail  and  authentic 
documentation. 

We  seek  to  encourage  accuracy  and 
thoroughness,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  motivation  and  personal  satisfaction 
from  contact  with  the  printed  page. 
!Mrs.  Browning  has  a  line — “So  miich 
help  from  so  much  reading.”  Emile 
Boutroux  wrote  an  exhilarating  vol¬ 
ume  called  “Education  and  Ethics.” 
In  this  exceedingly  refined  and  stimu¬ 
lating  French  publication  there  is  a 
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chapt<‘r  on  ‘‘Reading  Aloud.”  Hero  the 
author  stresses  the  necessity  for  giving 
life  to  the  printed  phase  through  aud¬ 
ible  oral  expressions,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
separability  of  substance  and  form. 
Vocal  expression  makes  a  living  lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  forcefulness  of  action 
given  to  the  thought  made  available 
through  s{)eech.  Frank  ^lott  elaims 
“the  eye-word  is  .  . .  only  a  dim  shadow 
of  the  sp<iken  word.”  Numerous  other 
distinguished  authorities  have  recom- 
meniled  reading  aloud — and  for  con- 
vineing  reasons.  Domestic  reading 
aloud  of  current  events  pages  can  be 
l>oth  jK*rs<nially  advantageous  .and  so¬ 
cially  reassuring.  We  knew  one  home 
where  this  was  practiced  faithfully  and 
fruitfully,  w!ith  the  entire  family  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  the'befj  informed  grouj) 
in  the  neighborhoo«l.  The  children  read 
for  their  homework  to  be  sure,  and  to 
W  filially  gVateful  they  read  to  tbeir 
parents  in  their  spare  moments.  These 
j)arents  by  l»oth  preeept  and  example 
instilled  in  their  offspring  a  craving 
for  knowledge,  clear  oral  expression 
and  understanding  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  around  the  world. 

We  are  familiar  with  a  few  other 
homes  where  the  matured  memlK'rs  had 
the  habit  of  reading  current  events 
items  as  a  substitute  for  the  custom¬ 
arily  meaningless  l)edtime  story,  thus 
impressing  their  children  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  ^character-building  impor¬ 
tance  of  facts  relating  to  political, 
military  and  diplomatic  developments. 
We  are  occasionally  reminded  to  tell 
young  teachers  that  world  affairs  are 
the  private  affair  of  everyone  living 
untler  the  democratic  institutions  that 
prevail  in  the  freedom-loving  parts  of 
the  world.  Incentive  value  exists  in  the 
eirculation  and  discussion  of  what  are 
today  journalistically  called  current 


affairs.  Preschool  children  will  be  na¬ 
turally  and  informally  urged  to  learn 
to  read,  surrounded  as  they  are  with 
spirited  eonversation  and  debate  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  and  outcome  of 
the  emerging  phenomena  of  current 
history.  Another  family  we  know,  from 
which  alert  and  enlightened  children 
have  moved  steadily  and  consistently 
into  leadership  opportunities,  owing  to 
the  shrewdness  and  foresight  of  their 
parents  and  teachers  in  presenting 
spontaneously  and  pleasurably  the  aj>- 
pealing  panarama  of  dramatic  inter¬ 
national  events. 

Penalty  of  Ignorance 

T»rd  Chesterfield  invariably  ‘“used 
strong  languaet'  in  admonishing  his 
son,  Philip.  In  one  of  his  letters — “An 
ignorant  man  is  insignificant  and  con¬ 
temptible;  nobody  cares  for  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  he  can  l)e  said  to  live,  and 
that  is  all.”  This  is  a  charaeteristic  ex¬ 
aggeration;  but  even  a  moderate  ac- 
quaintanee  with  current  events  can 
keep  a  man  from  appearing  as  ignorant 
as  he  really  is  in  general.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  an  uninformed  mind  is  an 
awkward  mind  with  which  to  deal. 
Intelligence  unimplemonted  is  daily 
proved  to  1k‘  dangerous  as  well  as  em¬ 
barrassing.  We  have  the  universally 
quoted  line  of  Alexander  Pope — “A 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 
Therefore  we  are  urged  to  “drink 
deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.” 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  fun 
jxiked  at  “a  smattering  of  ignorance.” 
Chesterfield  states  that  “what  is  called 
a  smattering  of  everything  infallibly 
eonstitutes  a  coxcomb.”  In  a  letter 
dated  November,  174G  he  sponsors  the 
jmsition  that  a  continuing  interest  in 
world-making  events  is  of  more  social 
and  moral  significance  than  being 
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bound  down  to  interminable  book- 
study,  Here  are  a  few  other  excerpts 
from  this  notoriously  sophisticated 
cavalier.  “Every  man  seeks  for  truth ; 
but  only  God  knows  who  has  found 
it.”  “Points  of  history,  matters  of  liter¬ 
ature,  the  customs  of  countries,  orders 
of  knighthood  are  surely  better  subjects 
of  conversation  than  the  weather,  dress 
or  .  .  .  stories  that  carry  no  informa¬ 
tion.”  “Never  be  afraid  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.”  Nothing  verv’  profound  here, 
but  an  exhibition  of  common  sense 
relevant  to  our  case  for  current  events. 
The  famous  letter-writer  strengthened 
his  pedagogical  position  by  adding 
“The  ignorant;.  .  .  only  pre  idle;  but 
those  who  have  once  acquired  knowl’ 
edge  always  desire  to  increase  it. 
Knowledge  is  like  power  ...  in  th.'it 
those  who  have  the  most  are  rfiost  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  more.” 

Judging  from  the  mass  of  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  elaborately  with  world 
affairs  there  is  a  growing  emphasis  on 
this  type  of  reading  matter  in  our 
schools.  Physically  colorful  and  psy¬ 
chologically  attractive  news  magazines 
invite  young  Americans  to  keep  in 
touch  with  history  in  the  making. 
There  is  no  other  academic  activity 
more  eonstnictively  important  than  a 
realistic  and  justifiable  interpretation 
of  current  events.  ^liddle  grades  and 
junior  high  school  group  leaders  are 
in  a  central  position  for  creating  in 
plastic  youth  an  abiding  receptiveness 
for  current  affairs  subject  matter.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  continuous  and  sensational 
barrage  of  spectacular  informational 
items  to  which  we  are  exposed  it  is 
essential  that  we  teach  children  to  feel 
at  home  and  at  ease  when  surrounded 
by  so  much  raw  news  material. 


Room  for  Improvement 

Despite  the  accumulating  evidence 
that  reading  is  better  taught  with  each 
passing  decade  it  is  claimed  that  there 
is  still  a  15  percent  deficiency  in  this 
special  line  of  instruction.  Our  philo¬ 
sophy  of  education  rec<^nizes  the 
serious  need  for  better  reading  along 
the  entire  educational  ladder — includ¬ 
ing  the  college  level.  We  are  a  textbook- 
minded  nation,  ^ilore  than  any  other 
country  we  use  textbooks  by  the  whole¬ 
sale.  We  alone  can  afford  textbooks  for 
every  child  in  every  subject.  Also  it 
is  becoming  our  accepted  doctrine  that 
every  book  is  a  reading  book — liter¬ 
ally  a  reader.  Some  critics  claim  we 
stress  reading  jnstruction  exce^ively, 
calling  it  a  fetish,  but  we  live  in  a 
land  of  very  little  illiteracy,  putting  a 
premiuiii  on  ability  to  interj)ret  read* 
ing  materials  of  every  description,  with 
magazine  tables,  private  lx)okshelves 
and  public  libraries  extending  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  for  all  readers.  We  are 
exposed  to  a  vast  assortment  of  publi¬ 
cations  when  we  visit  the  doctor,  den¬ 
tist,  lawyer,  photographer  or  Christian 
Association  headquarters.  Mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  our  mode  of  living  has  served 
to  intensify  both  our  facilities  for  cir¬ 
culating  variegated  literature  and  ver¬ 
satility  and  power  in  penetrating  the 
printed  page. 

Reading  easily  and  understandingly, 
learning  to  think  through  independent 
reading  projects,  reciting  readily  aiul 
conversing  freely  and  entertainingly 
about  science,  commerce  and  national 
movements  and  communicating  our 
experiences  to  receptive  ears  and  eyes 
all  contribute  materially  to  what  we 
call  scholarship  and  a  philosophy  of 
life.  Two  main  elements  in  our  social 
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culture  are  the  widespread  expertiiess 
of  our  population  in  reading  and  the 
almost  universal  enthusiasm  for  fresh 
information  concerning  world  affairs. 
To  see  educational  values  in  current 
events  instruction  is  to  recognize  a 
force  literally  made  to  order  for  the 
reconstruction  and  revitalization  of  the 
curriculum.  An  entire  community  can 
be  set  on  fire  with  cultural  aspiration 
by  a  renewal  of  emjdiasis  on  world 
news.  A  Pittsburgh  Church  once  re¬ 
built  its  prayermeeting  program  by 
preceding  that  weekly  service  with  two 
adult  e<lucation  classes.  A  prominent 
attorney  taught  a  class  in  current 
events,  and  your  author  conducted  a 
course  in  child  psychology  for  parents, 
with  from  75  to  100  and  more  patron¬ 
izing  each  group  regularly. 

Xever  was  there  a  better  time  for 
teaching  history,  ^wgraphy,  civics  and 
^jK)litical  institutions  effectively.  It  is 
critically  important  today  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  read  and  think  about 
Russia.  China  and  the  new  nations 
of  Asia.  The  ^liddle  East  is  both 
a  threat  and  a  promise  that  our  youth 
must  fully  appreciate.  Teachers  have 
l)een  traveling  widely  in  recent  decades 
and  are  lK>tter  prepared  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  ac¬ 
quiring  an  abundance  of  facts  about 
the  whole  world.  The  globe  is  our  com¬ 
mon  te.xtbook,  with  which  every  class¬ 
room  should  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
revised  edition.  This  holds  also  for 
atlases,  wall  maps,  encyclojwdias  and 
travel  readers.  We  all  read  better  after 
we  have  traveled  or  learned  vicariously 
about  peoples,  places  and  epoch-making 
accomplishments  of  the  several  major 
races.  Fainilarity  with  world  affairs 
and  broad  travel  privileges  are  inter¬ 
dependent  and  mutually  helpful,  which 
accounts  for  the  success  of  American 


leadership  in  fulfilling  difficult  inter¬ 
national  assignments.  Current  events 
are  and  ought  to  be  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  discussion  life  of  the  school.  In 
past  generations  reading  has  been 
called  the  life-blood  of  the  curriculum, 
the  foremost  tool  and  skill  with  which 
we  have  to  be  fortified.  These  two  go 
hand  in  hand — reading  and  current 
events.  There  is  nothing  static  or  re- 
tardatory  al)out  a  school  that  makes  a 
superlative  effort  to  train  its  children 
to  read  generously  and  profitably  about 
all  kinds  of  current  affairs. 

Certain  agencies  have  served  to 
arouse  sentiment  and  resolution  favor¬ 
able  to  an  alert  and  elaborate  concern 
for  current  events.  In  the  schools  with 
which  we  have  had  intimate  contact 
the  following  instruments  have  Ix’en 
adopted  with  g(K>d  results — si>ecial  cur¬ 
rent  events  clubs,  carefully  planned  as- 
st'mbly  programs  dramatizing  recent 
well  known  developments,  bulletin 
boards  kept  up  to  date,  collections  of 
clippings  on  file,  frequent  debates,  puVe 
lic  forum  programs,  imported  lectur¬ 
ers,  radio  and  television  broadcasts.  In 
the  1020’s  the  Institute  of  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  administered  a  nation-wide  survey 
to  impress  the  entire  country  of  the 
pleasure  and  l>enefit  to  be  derived  from 
inereasin"  our  attachment  to  current 
events  studies,  at  which  time  J.  II. 
Rarnes,  the  Chairman,  stated,  “Xo  de¬ 
mocracy  can  expect  straight  thinking 
at  election  times,  and  in  industrial  and 
p<fiitical  crises  form  a  public  that  is 
not  trained  while  at  school  to  read  reg¬ 
ularly,  to  enjoy  and  think  straight 
about  current  events.”  The  use  of  car¬ 
toons  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
.seductive  aspects  of  all  current  events 
education ;  and  even  here  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  children  to  be  initiated  into 
the  processes  of  mind  and  language 
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that  are  a  part  of  the  training  to  inter¬ 
pret  literature  and  graphic  presenta¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  world  affairs. 

Reading  for  Citizenship 

Roy  Hatch  discovered  in  his  studies 
of  citizenship  that  “Current  Events 
prove  a  fertile  seed-bed”  for  projects 
and  class  activities.  His  conclusion  is 
that  “the  work  in  Current  Events 
leaves  a  definite  and  lasting  impress, 
making  toward  a  more  eager  and  intel¬ 
ligent  citizenship.”  In  criticism  of  col¬ 
lege  instruction  Wallace  Donham  in 
“Education  for  Responsible  Living” 
referred  to  a  Harvard  instructor’s  com¬ 
plaint  that  “not  once  could  he  remem¬ 
ber  having  any  aspect  of  history  dis¬ 
cussed  in  terms  of  its  bearing  on  his 
life  or  on  current  problems.”  Donham 
implies  that  a  more  practical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  history  and  a  more  earnest 
attempt  to  follow  the  trends  of  cirrent 
events  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a 
leadership  wise  enough  to  win  the 
peace.  At  another  point  he  supports  our 
thesis  that  world  affairs  are  under¬ 
standable  only  to  those  w’ho  have 
learned  to  read  intelligently  the  signs 
of  the  times.  “Current  facts  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  .  .  .  Because  of  the 
crudity  of  raw  data  .  .  .  quantities  in 
social  situations  are  hard  to  fix.”  True 
it  is  in  this  day  of  deliberate  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  professional  propaganda 
exploitation  that  facts  are  frequently 
difficult  to  derive  from  the  mass  of  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
which  is  all  the  more  reason  to  reveal 
to  youth  the  desirable  techniques  to  fol¬ 
low  and  attitudes  to  assume  under  the 
pressure  of  the  continuous  news  bar¬ 
rage. 

Ten  million  of  our  children  are  en¬ 
gaged  annually  and  primarily  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  and  we  have  all  kinds  of 


readers  at  all  grade  levels.  There  is  no 
panacea  in  remedial  reading — or  in 
radio,  television,  comics  and  cartoons 
as  short  cuts  to  accuracy,  insight  and 
mastery  of  current  events  phenomena. 
Radio  appeals  to  the  ear,  which  is  an 
organ  that  is  responding  favorably  to 
this  new  training  opportunity.  Tele¬ 
vision  appeals  to  the  eye* primarily, 
and  in  the  long  run  we  look  for  great 
educational  benefits  from  this  new  in¬ 
structional  apparatus.  Reading  appeals 
to  the  mind  in  the  traditional  manner, 
providing  a  greater  challenge  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  child  to  furnish  his 
own  variations  through  the  channel  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  believed  that  to¬ 
day  more  radio  patrons  tune  the  news 
IX  than  tune  it  OFT.  We  have  heard 
that  in  well  regulated  homes  children 
quickly  sense  the  necessity  for  moving 
the  dial  away  from  dull,  meaningless 
horseplay  in  favor  of  an  easily  proved 
valuable  news  presentation. 

Historj/  in  th-e  Making 

Current  events  are  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  history,  a  kind  of  literature 
that  is  frequently  exciting  to  read  and 
a  subject  of  study  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  educational  world.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  legitimate  to  call  current 
events  the  big  little  brother  of  history, 
the  second  cousin  of  political  science 
and  the  handmaid  of  all  the  social 
studies.  The  fast  rise  of  this  curricular 
realm  has  been  due  to  our' share  in  the 
wars  of  the  twentieth  century  and  to 
the  indigenous  American  urge  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  going  on  across  the  con¬ 
tinents.  There  is  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  full  recognition  of  current 
events  as  an  orthodox  school  subject. 
'Some  authorities  object  because  the 
subject  matter  is  so  kaleidascopic  and 
predatory,  encroaching  and  trespassing 
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on  the  domain  of  the  long  established 
courses  of  study. 

This  opposition  is  all  the  more  rea¬ 
son  for  associating  current  events  with 
the  reading  program,  as  a  result  of 
which  our  literature  on  the  problems 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  influenced  by  this 
rtdationship.  Likewise  the  pedagogy  of 
current  affairs  is  today  inseparably  as- 
sociatetl  with  the  reading  program.  We 
have  had  the  privilege  of  conducting 
discussions  in  numerous  high  school 
classes,  with  puj>ils  revealing  a  lively 
interest  in  the  security  of  the  V.  S. 
government,  the  continuing  welfare  of 
the  American  people  and  the  future 
outcome  of  the  current  struggle  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  Also  they  show  a  complimentary 
enthusiasm  for  the  stability  and  power 
of  the  T'^nited  Nations  to  do  good  in 
ijie  world.  In  coniu'ftion  with  these 
interests  and  attitudes  we  have  tre¬ 
mendous  motivation  {x>tencv  that  can 
profitably  l)e  linked  wtih  the  reading 
j>rogram  of  the  school. 

In  the  November  Ifi,  lO.oO  issue  of 
The  Christian  Advocate,  Dorothy 
Clarke  Wilson  published  an  article  en¬ 
titled:  “I  Would  Rather  Read  Than 
Kat.”  iirs.  Wilson  is  the  author  of 
several  novels,  including  “Prince  of 
Egvpt.*’  It  is  iloubtless  true  that  many 
thousands  of  young  jx-ople  read  this 
article  and  responded  to  it  sensitively 
and  productively.  We  need  additional 
res<‘arch  into  the  effect  on  children’s 
minds  of  reading  certain  types  of  liter¬ 
ature,  es]K>cially  fiction,  jmetry,  j)oj)u- 
lar  science  articles  and  current  events 
rejMirts.  From  several  quarters  we  have 
l)een  hearing  lately  that  “reading  is 
fun.”  It  would  be  well  to  investigate 
this  }X)ssibility  scientifically,  particu¬ 


larly  to  learn  what  kind  of  reading 
material  and  under  what  circumstances 
does  the  process  of  reading  become  gen¬ 
uine  fun.  Here  is  an  attack  with  incal¬ 
culable  possibilities  for  instructional 
benefit. 

What  are  some  of  the  personality  ef¬ 
fects  of  children  reading  about  atom 
bombs,  ixiisonous  gas,  air  attacks,  bat¬ 
tlefield  casualties  and  sj)ecific  military 
tactics  ?  What  happens  in  children’s 
minds  when  they  read  about  United 
Nations  debates,  defense  lines  in  Indo- 
Chiiia,  the  seizure  of  British  oil  pro¬ 
perties  in  Iran  or  a  tragic  conflagration 
in  the  heart  of  a  large  industrial  area  ? 
Another  research  project  that  would 
lead  toward  constructive  conclusions 
which  could  pr^ve  very  advantageous 
in  the  classro<mi  is  an  evaluation  study 
of  ali  sorts  of  journals'  that  claim  to 
present  current  events  subject  matter 
unbiased  and  with  detailed  accuracy. 
To  what  degree  are  they  worthy  of 
classification  and  adoj)tion  as  text¬ 
books  ?  Great  emjdiasis  has  lH>eji  placed 
on  this  midcenturv  period  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  transition  stage  of  exceptional 
significance  educationally  with  exten¬ 
sive  literature  being  issued  recommend¬ 
ing  summaries,  appraisals  and  moral 
interj'retation  of  the  recent  past.  How 
iMuieficial  has  been  this  editorial  trend 
during  1050  and  1051  ?  Still  another 
suggestion — just  what  is  the  status  of 
our  American  citizenship  analysis  and 
criticism  in  the  present  international 
crisis?  Are  we  improving  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  understanding  and  in  the 
the  quality  of  our  judgment — in  the 
face  of  this  succession  of  crises?  And 
can  it  be  shown  objectively  and  sub¬ 
stantially  that  the  devouring  of  current 
affairs  publications  results  in  enriched 
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vocabulary  and  extended  factual  re¬ 
sources  to  the  point  of  bearing  fruit  in 
the  attractiveness  of  a  student’s  social 
intercourse  personality  ? 

Reading  current  events  has  long 
been  acknowledged  as  the  intellectual 
core-activity  of  most  normal  adults. 
Anything  along  this  line  contributing 
to  better  reading  habits  and  cultural 
attributes  will  be  of  vast  social  and  na¬ 
tional  significance.  The  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Study  of  Education  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  four  great  Year¬ 
books  on  Reading  sin<^  1925.  The 
24th,  36th,  47th  and  48th  Yearbooks 
are  notable  publications,  the  great 
range  of  both  objective  and  functional 
subject  matter  representing  a  research 
j)otential  of  great  promise.  How  can  we 
learn  aind  make  widely  known  just 
what  have  been  the  major  classroom 
gains  from  these  distinguished  r.eports 
on  Reading?  What  has  been  the  practi¬ 
cal  success  and  the  true  merit  of  these 
particular  Yearbook  issues,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  utility  and  instructional 
efficiency  ?  And  other  noteworthy  text¬ 
ual  publications  involving  both  reading 
techniques  and  current  events  learn¬ 
ing?  Precisely  how  positive  and  crea¬ 
tive  is  the  service  of  educational 
science  to  the  art  of  teaching  children 
to  read  current  events  discerningly 
and  fruitfully? 

No  SiihsfUute  for  Beading 

Current  events  learning  is  both  the 
cause  and  effect  of  reading  ability  on 
a  high  ])lane.  The  question  is  asked 
occasionally  whether  there  is  not  some 
worthwhile  substitute  for  reading.  In 
this  day  of  commercialized  substitutes 
such  a  proposition  can  be  taken  quite 
seriously.  Americans  who  are  basically 
educated  want  something  besides  froth 
and  pictures,  especially  in  their  need 


for  the  intelligent  and  superior  com¬ 
mentary  of  editors,  historians  and  pro¬ 
fessional  reviewers.  To  secure  authen¬ 
tic  current  events  materials  would  in 
itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  read.  Both  speed  and  dependable 
{)Ower  of  comprehension  are  required 
for  successful  reading  of  world  affairs. 
If  we  can  maintain  peace  during  the 
next  several  decades  we  shall  see  a  new 
kind  of  renaissance,  involving  inter¬ 
continental  travel  and  cultural  inter¬ 
changes  of  undreamed  of  proportions. 
This  will  place  a  new  burden  on  our 
schools  for  teaching  reading  and  cur¬ 
rent  events  from  the  global  point  of 
view,  with  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
modern  foreign  language.  We  cannot 
wait  for  a  world  language  to  be  de- 
.veloped.  In  fact,  teaching  the  languages 
we  have  and  the  facts  thaiit  are  always 
available  is  the  one  true  procedure  for 
underwriting  the  international  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  future. 

All  reading  is  two-way  reading — 
w’hat  we  derive  from  it  is  determined 
by  what  we  take  to  it.  It  is  good  civic 
sportsmanship  to  be  so  well  informed 
that  we  can  read  the  papers  and  jour¬ 
nals  without  misquoting  or  miscon¬ 
struing  their  meaning.  The  con¬ 
scientious  American  will  make  current 
events  study  an  important  and  indis¬ 
pensable  feature  of  his  mental  life. 
Nothing  promotes  reading-readiness 
more  than  contact,  conversation  and 
travel  observations.  Nothing  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  sound  patriotism 
more  than  the  daily  practice  of  effi¬ 
cient  reading  in  recent  history  and  cur¬ 
rent  trends.  Current  events  familiarity 
represents  the  proper  avenue  by  means 
of  which  our  children  acquire  a  whole¬ 
some  hygiene  and  a  serviceable  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life. 
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New  Literature  Curriculums  Are  Born 
Into  a  Rude,  Unsettled  World 

By  FAITH  HALFYARD 
Parcells  J unior  High  School 
Grosse  Poinle,  Michigan 


I 

Some  Problems  of  the  Literature 
Teacher 

After  Blissful  Ignorance — What? 

NCE  upon  a  time,  a  long  time 
ago,  teaching  English  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  task.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  was  to  teach  students  to  read 
and  write.  The  curriculum  was  logic¬ 
ally  divided  into  neat  little  compart¬ 
ments:  literature,  composition,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  speech.  There  were  arguments 
concerning  how  much  of  each  ingre¬ 
dient  should  oe  in  the  curriculum,  and 
there  were  squabbles  over  materials 
and  methods  in  each  subdivision.  It 
was  obvious  early  in  the  game  that  any¬ 
one  who  could  read,  write,  and  speak 
English  in  an  acceptable  manner  could 
teach  English.  This  happy  state  per¬ 
sisted  in  English  courses  while  the 
world  beyond  the  classroom  whirled 
and  changed  with  fantastic  speed.  Of 
course,  few  teachers  of  English  were 
much  concerned  with  life  beyond  the 
classroom. 

Fortunately,  when  an  educational 
■  curriculum  becomes  far  enough  out  of 
step  with  the  life  of  the  students,  dif¬ 
ficulties  loom.  As  environment,  be¬ 
liefs,  and  opinions  changed,  students 
changed.  Since  the  study  of  literature 
should  provide  an  understanding  of 
human  life,  eventually  the  literature 
teacher,  too,  began  to  feel  that  times 
had  changed.  Her  world  was  no  longer 
the  happy  place  it  had  been  for  so  long  1 
Today  the  teacher  of  literature  is  eas¬ 


ily  identified  as  the  harrassed  soul  who 
is  trying  to  find  common  virtues  in 
Shakespeare,  Thackery,  the  Readers 
Digest,  and  Zane  Grey. 

Whut  is  Our  Purpose  in  Being? 

The  chief  problem  in  constructing 
today’s  English  curriculum  is  that  no 
one  is  quite  certain  about  the  basic 
purpose.  The  usual  statements  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  all  educaton.  There  has  been 
a*  more  honest  exapiination  into  |;he 
true  purposes  of*  English  than  the  La¬ 
tin  or  Algebra  teachers  have  displayed 
in  their  quick  adoption  of  the  special 
discipline  excuse  as  an  excuse  for  liv¬ 
ing.  The  broad,  high-flown  ultimate 
aims  of  English  have  been  agreed  on  by 
many,  but  they  seem  to  have  an  all- 
powerful  flavor  usually  associated  with 
fervent  religious  sects.  The  specific 
purposes,  in  contrast,  seem  to  be  keyed 
to  vocational  competence  and  critical 
newspaper  reading.  Many  teachers  are 
not  certain  what  the  subject  matter 
should  be,  or  what  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are.  The  endless  variety  of  Eng¬ 
lish  curricuhims  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  invigorating  state  of  confusion.  We 
try  constantly  to  reconcile  differences 
and  to  encompass  the  best  features  of 
the  various  recommendations.  Sadly 
enough,  few  people  are  satisfied  with 
any  of  the  variations,  and  it  is  safe 
to  guess  that  change  will  be  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  curriculum  and 
methods  in  teaching  literature. 
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What  Does  Communication  Involve? 

Basically,  a  course  in  literature 
should  serve  the  communication  needs 
of  the  students.  Communication  is  a 
misleadingly  simple  term,  sounding  as 
definite  as  multiplication  or  the  laws 
of  gravity.  This  may  be  the  case,  but 
scientific  research  or  common  sense 
have  not  yet  uncovered  the  fine  laws 
governing  communication.  There  is  no 
specific  “body  of  knowledge”  w’hich  de¬ 
fines  mastery  of  language  art.  There 
are  few  satisfactory  principles  to  help 
each  individual  develop  his  own  appa¬ 
ratus  for  “listening  with  understand¬ 
ing,”  “thinking  with  understanding,” 
or  “expressing  for  understanding.” 
^kfuch  of  the  problem  of  communication 
seems  to  be(non-vcrh|al,  although  most 
English  courses  concern  themselves 
only  with  verbal  manifestations.  It  is 
recognized  that  each  individual  is  a 
unique  communicant,  yet  a  course  of 
study  must  be  designed  to  suit  many 
individuals. 

The  individual  student  and  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  are  two  separate  en¬ 
tities  which  the  teacher  hopes  to  unite 
by  her  specially  devised  procedures  and 
her  logically  developed  curriculum.  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  student  and  the 
problem  of  communication  are  one,  and 
the  teacher's  job  is  to  maximize  this 
unity,  ^fore  and  more  clearly  the  re¬ 
searchers  are  proving  that  communica¬ 
tion  problems  and  problems  of  person¬ 
ality,  emotion,  and  character,  are  in¬ 
extricably  related.  Each  new’  batch  of 
evidence  perplexes  the  literature  teach¬ 
er  more. 

Hotv  Can  We  Reconcile  Growing 
Differences? 

For  some  teachers  the  curriculum 
change  has  been  in  the  child-centered 


direction :  The  role  of  teacher  and  psy¬ 
chiatrist  are  seen  as  synonomous.  The 
curriculum  becomes  a  series  of  emo¬ 
tional  experiences  intended  to  provide 
katharsis  or  to  satisfy  student  needs. 
The  more  subject-centered  teachers 
scoff  at  this  change  and  insist  that  all 
teachers  and  all  students  have  emo¬ 
tional  factors  w’hich  influence  all  learn¬ 
ing.  The  curriculum  they  advocate  is 
concise  and  definite;  it  would  seem  to 
be  more  truly  a  “body  of  knowledge” 
to  which  all  students  must  be  led.  Many 
of  these  teachers  w’ho  stand  firm  for 
certain  materials  are  willing  to  adapt 
new  methods  to  fit  the  needs  of  their 
students.  3lfany  question  whether  there 
can  be  a  satisfactory  English  curricu¬ 
lum  until  it  is  determined  whether 
, English  is  a  subject  or*  a  therapy,  a 
treat  or  a  treatment!  Some  optimists 
are  seeking  for  a  happy  combination  of 
the  two.  Meanwhile  the  scientists  and 
classicists  may  scoff  at  the  state  of 
chaos  in  English  courses.  This  up¬ 
heaval  is  proof  positive  that  the  study 
of  literature  is  closely  related  to  hu¬ 
man  life,  which  is  also  well  confused 
at  this  point.  We  are  struggling  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  relationship  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  needs  of  modem  life.  It 
can  be  hoped  that  from  this  turmoil 
will  come  progress.  What  can  be  the 
fruit  of  a  static  curriculum,  beautifully 
organized  to  achieve  static  purposes  ? 

What  is  Literature? 

One  perennial  problem  in  teaching 
literature  is  arriving  at  a  definition 
of  what  is  literature.  The  literary  cri¬ 
tics  have  constructed  many  valuable 
theories  on  the  nature  of  the  beast, 
chiefly  characterized  by  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  and  personal  value  judgments. 
The  W^st  view  for  the  English  teacher 
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is  an  interest  in  all  this  discussion, 
while  she  maintains  a  tolerant  and  flex¬ 
ible  definition  which  will  enable  her 
to  make  available  to  her  students  a 
wealth  of  material  to  suit  their  infi¬ 
nitely  varied  needs.  Literature  is  clear¬ 
ly  not  the  cream  at  the  top  of  the  jar 
to  be  separated  and  savored  as  a  luxury 
item  by  the  elite. 

What  are  Modem  Attitudes  Toward 
Literature? 

Literature  is  related  to  life,  and  it 
is  no  easier  to  define  life!  One  reason 
for  our  defining  difficulties  is  the  rapid 
and  complete  changes  in  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  living.  Reading  a  book  was  once 
the  chief  source  of  information,  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  inspiration,  A  book  was 
the  o!i]y  substitute  for  travel,  comrade¬ 
ship,  or  school  opportunities.  In  edu¬ 
cated  families,  who  had  leisure  time, 
reading  aloud  was  a  family  diversion. 
A  library  of  books  was  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  To  the  uneducated,  books 
were  a  source  of  awe,  and  the  ability 
to  read  was  greatly  respected.  Book 
learning  was  seen  as  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bible  reading  was  the 
way  to  salvation.  As  sf  civilization  has 
changed,  more  people  have  opportu¬ 
nity  to  travel,  (or  the  army  requires 
it) ;  education  is  more  generally  avail¬ 
able,  (and  society  requires  it) ;  and 
there  are  myriad  sources  of  compan¬ 
ionship,  information,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  easily  available  to  most  citizens. 
Literature,  or  literature  in  schools,  has 
not  met  the  challenge  of  this  competi¬ 
tion  nor  the  potentially  enlarged  de¬ 
mand  for  books  very  adequately.  In 
many  cases,  as  non-readers  became 
readers,  familiarity  became  contempt. 
Literature  courses  stayed  in  the  era 
of  Queen  Victoria,  using  Idylls  of  the 
King  to  compete  with  the  popularity  of 


the  Lone  Ranger  or  Rita  Hayworth. 
Originally  there  was  no  requirement 
that  literature  be  old,  artificial,  and 
lily  pure.  Gradually,  however,  reading 
lists  hardened  at  the  arteries,  and  that 
is  a  difficult  condition  to  remedy !  The 
teacher’s  claim  that  the  study  of  liter¬ 
ature  is  the  study  of  life  became  doubly 
absurd  when  the  literature  list  became 
as  rigid  as  the  traditional  corpse. 

No  one  has  really  determined  the 
place  of  literature  in  modern  life,  in 
the  atom-t.v.  era.  Is  it  a  sacred  cow  to 
be  forever  perpetuated  ?  Is  it  soon  to 
be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  bird  ?  Since 
reading  no  longer  monopolizes  the 
communication  field,  how  subordinate 
should  its  role  be?  How  can  it  develop 
a  healthy  relationship  with  its  compe¬ 
titors  ?  It  is  futile  for  literature  teach¬ 
ers  to  insist  on  the  past  status,  especi¬ 
ally  when  they  must  share  a  large  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  low  esti¬ 
mation  the  public  holds  of  literary 
books,  literary  critics,  literarj'  clubs,  or 
literary  people. 

Where  Does  Literature  Fit  in  the 
Modern  School  Program? 

A  definite  place  for  literature  must 
also  be  established  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  before  a  literature  curriculum 
can  be  sensibly  formulated.  This  is 
especially  a  critical  question  since  there 
exists  a  militant  anti-literary  group,  in¬ 
terestingly  composed  of  some  scien¬ 
tists,  some  classicists,  some  vocation- 
alists,  and  other  strange  bedfellows.  In 
addition  to  those  openly  gunning  for 
literature  courses,  there  are  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  divisions  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Each  new  course  which  is 
added  chisels  a  bit  out  of  the  literature 
teacher’s  share  of  the  school  day.  One 
answer  to  this  has  been  for  the  liter¬ 
ature  and  social  studies  teachers  to  join 
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forces.  This  seems  basically  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea,  although  the  relationship  Is 
rather  a  shaky  one  at  this  time.  There 
is  some  danger  that  this  is  more  a 
huddling  together  before  the  onslaught 
of  science,  than  a  really  thoughtful  un¬ 
ification  of  purpose. 

Many  problems  of  culture  must  be 
considered  in  constructing  a  literature 
curriculum.  There  is  a  very  nice  state¬ 
ment,  serving  as  a  chief  prop  to  many 
teachers,  that  literature  is  a  way  of 
transmitting  culture.  Unfortunately, 
the  transmission  of  culture  is  under¬ 
going  scientific  scrutiny  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  embarrassing  to  those  who  have 
long  claimed  literature  and  culture  as 
synonomous.  Another  phase  of  this 
problem  which  puzzles  the  curriculum 
constructor  is,  “W^at  culture  is  ik>  be 
transmitted  ?”  In  the  past  the  literary 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  culture  of  the 
past.  A  few  revolutionaries  swung  the 
pendulum  completely  in  favor  of  cul¬ 
ture:  present  tense.  As  usual,  it  is  easy 
to  say  that  neither  extreme  is  correct, 
and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  find 
the  best  balance  between  the  two.  There 
is  another  cultural  dispute  being 
waged,  “Is  culture  to  be  viewed  as  one 
whole,  or  of  many  parts?”  Too  often 
those  in  favor  of  the  one  culture  view¬ 
point  recognize  only  classical  forms  of 
literatrire.  In  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  the  literature  currictilum  becomes 
very  complex  indeed.  The  problem  is 
again  compounded  when  the  cultural 
level  of  the  teacher  is  related  to  the  as¬ 
sorted  cultures  of  her  students.  Liter¬ 
ature  is  being  asked  to  transmit  a  great 
diversity  of  cultures.  Literature  can  do 
this,  but  can  literature  teachers?  Cer¬ 
tainly  modern  anthropological  and  psy¬ 
chological  research  in  this  area  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  teachers  concerned 
with  transmitting  culture,  which  is  all 


teachers,  and  especially  literature 
teachers. 

The  person  attempting  to  construct 
a  literature  curriculum  has  still  an¬ 
other  problem,  the  universal  kibitzer. 
Everyone  who  has  attended  school  in 
this  country  has  had  a  liberal  dosage 
of  English,  labelled  as  carefully  as  a 
medical  prescription.  Just  in  case  there 
should  be  uncertainty  the  teacher  us¬ 
ually  announced  in  a  bright  falsetto, 
“This  is  Literature!”  Naturally  the 
general  population  feels  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  literature 
program  of  the  school.  Few  in  the 
population  have  ever  been  exposed,  for 
more  than  one  or  two  years,  to  the 
study  of  science  or  mathematics.  In 
addition,  thpre  is  a  w'holesale  respect 
for,  technol<^’  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ments. ‘This  reduces  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terference  encountered  in  constructing 
technical  curriculums. 

What  Are  We  Facing? 

To  sum  up  the  problems  of  con¬ 
structing  a  literature  curriculum:  the 
purpose  and  function  of  literature  in 
the  schools  is  under  debate.  Educators 
are  pondering  about  the  nature  of  liter¬ 
ature,  its  place  in  the  general  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  its  role  in  the  life  of  the 
modern  student,  ^faterials  and  tech¬ 
niques  are  constantly  changing.  Recent 
research  in  personality  development 
and  cultural  traits  shed  more  light  on 
the  subject,  revealing  its  little  under¬ 
stood  complexity.  Literature  teachers 
are  confronted  with  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  advice  and  criticism.  They  have 
many  years  of  mistakes  to  live  down, 
and  the  victims  of  the  mistakes  are 
still  living.  Literature  teachers  seem  to 
be  living  in  a  fragile  glass  house  which 
has  been  publicly  designated  as  an  ap- 
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proved  target  area.  New  literature  cur- 
riculums  are  bom  into  a  rude  and  un¬ 
settled  world. 

PART  II 

Some  Stiggestions  for  the 
Literature  Teacher 

What  is  the  Challenge 

In  this  critical  situation  each  teach¬ 
er  must  create  her  own  premises  and 
proceed  with  her  teaching.  It  is  a  job 
for  explorers.  The  picture  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  black,  as  there  is  evidence  that 
clarification  of  purposes  and  more  un¬ 
derstanding  of  functions  is  developing 
from  the  probing  and  analyzing.  Rigid 
reading  lists  are  being  dropped.  Silas 
Mamer  is  no  longer  foisted  on  all  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  place  of  Shakespeare  in 
in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  city  slum 
children  has  been  challenged.  The  liter¬ 
ature  teacher  sits  on  ah  uneasy  seat, 
confronting  the  reality  of  past  failure 
and  the  opportunity  of  future  success. 
She  is  truly  facing  life  in  its  most  dra¬ 
matic  sense.  Her  role  calls  for  a  wide 
range  of  genuine  interests,  an  enor¬ 
mous  capacity  for  work,  a  warm  and 
responsive  nature,  tolerant  tastes,  and 
humorous  fortitude.  Such  literature 
teachers  are  not  found  in  every  liter¬ 
ature  classroom.  If  one  could  “kill  off” 
all  the  old-guard  teachers,  (who  are 
identified  by  their  philosophy  and  me-  * 
thods  and  not  by  chronological  age,) 
many  of  the  problems  of  improving 
instructional  procedure  would  be 
solved.  As  with  many  fine  solutions, 
this  fails  to  be  practical,  and  the  new 
situation  will  always  hear  criticism 
which  should  be  directed  at  the  un¬ 
changeable  faction. 

If  the  English  teacher  is  of  the  “new 
material,”  she  does  not  come  guaran¬ 
teed  against  shrinkage.  The  demands 


on  a  literature  instructor’s  time  are  in¬ 
credible.  She  is  to  widen  her  own  hori¬ 
zons  constantly,  cultivate  her  own  cul¬ 
ture,  understand  and  amplify  the 
culture  of  others,  participate  in  drama¬ 
tics  and  other  co-curricular  activities 
clearly  related  to  her  field,  live  a 
realistic  and  useful  life  at  home  and  in 
her  community,  teach  crowded  classes 
and  many  courses,  keep  up  with  new 
views  on  literature  teaching,  keep  up 
with  current  events,  be  a  friend  and 
counsellor  to  her  students,  read  endless¬ 
ly  and  write  frequently.  Teachers  cer¬ 
tainly  need  help  in  juggling  the  various 
demands  on  their  time  if  they  are  to 
maintain  the  intangible  factor  of 
“balance”  in  their  lives.  Clearly  the 
type  of  teacher  needed,  and  the  type 
of  teacher  too  often  found,  are  impor¬ 
tant  barriers  to  achieving  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  literature  curriculum. 

Another  barrier  to  change  is  the 
courage  which  is  required  to  make 
changes.  Lethargy  defeats  many  fine 
ideas  in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 
Teachers  of  literature  are,  according  to 
tradition,  a  dreamy  lot,  more  concerned 
with  their  books  than  with  other  rele¬ 
vant  factors.  And,  if  there  are  no  other 
obstacles,  can  the  literature  teachers 
make  revolutionary  changes  until  other 
departments  are  ready  to  move  for¬ 
ward  ? 

What  can  the 
Individual  Teacher  Do? 

If  a  teacher  has  survived  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  creating  her  new  curriculum, 
and  has  the  courage  to  try  new  me¬ 
thods,  there  are  certain  trends  she 
might  consider.  First,  new  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  individual 
reader  before  setting  up  the  curriculum 
at  all.  The  experiences  and  attitudes 
of  the  reader  have  a  major  effect  on 
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understanding  and  enjoying  literature. 
There  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
old  question,  “What  is  a  good  book?” 
Xow  we  must  ask.  “What  is  a  good 
book  for  this  stu/I^ntf 

A  literature  teacher  must  keep  in 
mind  that  reading  a  book  is  only  verbal 
experience.  This  activity  must  be  re¬ 
lated  to  real  experience  if  it  is  to  be 
meaningful.  This  relationship  need  not 
be  exact:  negro  students  read  about 
negro  problems ;  city  children  read 
city-centered  books ;  farmers  read 
farming  literature.  This  is  often  a  good 
point  at  which  to  begin,  for  the  student 
will  not  have  as  much  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  the  symbols  on  the  page 
can  Ix'  translated  into  real  ideas.  This 
is  a  beginning  point,  however.  It  Is 
possible  to  orient  students  of  the 
presenr  day  to  literature  written  in  or 
about  by-gone  days,  or  remote  places, 
or  entirely  imaginative  material.  Al¬ 
though  some  students  can  navigate 
through  literary  time  and  space  quite 
easily,  the  majority  must  use  the  teach¬ 
er  as  guide.  It  is  at  this  point  that  book 
selection  correlated  with  work  in  social 
studies  can  be  particularly  effective. 
Children  like  to  meet  material  in  two 
places,  to  be  able  to  say,  “O,  I  know 
something  about  that!” 

TToio  can  Spectators 
he  Turned  into  Readers? 

Dramatizing  literature  can  be  of 
great  help  to  the  inexperienced  reader, 
especially  in  establishing  setting,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  mood.  As  students  work 
together  to  translate  the  author’s  words 
into  scenery,  stage  directions,  and 
dramatic  action  they  are  doing  for 
themselves  what  the  movies,  television, 
and  radio  programs  usually  do  for 
them.  It  is  very  often  the  early  de¬ 
scriptive  material  and  introductory 


complications  which  make  students  put 
a  book  aside  as  too  difficixlt.  Dramatiza¬ 
tion  can  hold  their  interest  and  clarify 
the  material  until  this  hump  is  over. 
The  students  will  want  to  continue 
using  pantomines,  charades,  and  many 
other  spontaneous  variations.  This 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  literary  aid, 
and  as  the  possible  beginning  of  a  life¬ 
time  use  of  leisure  hours. 

Suggest  to  your  class  they  read  ma¬ 
terial  as  artists  hired  to  illustrate  the 
story.  They  may  learn  to  project  in 
their  imaginations  the  author’s  scene, 
to  make  critical  selections,  and  to  relate 
their  own  background  to  the  author’s 
material  more  positively.  Students  can 
be  especially  interested  in  this  process 
if  some  of  the  “boners”  of  inaccurate 
illustrations  in  popular  magazines  are 
*  presented  to  them  and  discussed.  When 
the  w’riter  creates  a  tiny  blond  heroine 
in  red  ruffled  dress,  and  the  artist 
blithely  paints  a  tall  red-head  in  cling¬ 
ing  black,  the  students  clearly  see  the 
kind  of  error  which  has  been  made,  and 
they  learn  while  they  enjoy  another 
person’s  mistake. 

The  reading  of  plays  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  when  students  can  set  the  stage, 
place  the  characters,  provide  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  at  least  in  miniature.  As  they 
do  these  things  for  themselves  they 
become  more  critical  of  Hollywood’s 
methods,  and  they  enjoy  the  passive 
spectator  role  less.  Often  a  discussion 
of,  “If  you  were  making  this  into  a 
movie  .  .  .”  can  be  keyed  to  questions 
about  appropriate  background  music, 
effective  opening  scene,  choice  of  actors 
and  actresses,  what  to  cut  and  what  to 
include  of  the  plot.  This  helps  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  reader  and  the 
author  should  be  involved  in  a  joint 
experience  when  a  book  is  opened  and 
read.  It  would  seem  that  the  reading 
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of  plays  should  have  a  larger  share  in 
the  curriculum,  when  the  current  pub¬ 
lic  favor  of  movies,  television,  and 
radio  skits  is  considered. 

How  can  Students’ 

Existing  Interests  he  Utilized? 

The  literary  field  trip  once  was  a 
trip  to  the  author’s  home,  or  to  his 
tombstone,  occasionally  to  the  scene  of 
the  book.  It  is  now  possible,  in  most 
places,  to  relate  the  reading  to  dramatic 
expression.  Take  students  to  see  plays 
and  movies  as  often  as  possible.  They 
are  going  anvway,  and  you  do  have  a 
chance  to  guide  their  selection  a  bit, 
to  make  them  more  critical  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  It  is  important  that  performance 
be  judged  in  relation  to  the  original 
work,  with  consideration  given  to  how 
accurate  and  appropriate  was  tile  inter¬ 
pretation.  Ask  the  student  what 
ehanges  they  would  have  made,  “Going 
back  to  the  original  source”  is  a  valu¬ 
able  habit  which  the  literature  teacher 
can  help  to  develop.  When  students 
begin  to  understand  how^  different  in¬ 
terpretations  can  exist,  they  can  ac¬ 
quire  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
limitations  and  potentialities  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  w’ritten  words.  With  this  empha¬ 
sis  there  is  less  danger  of  developing 
citizens  who  believe  what  they  read  in 
the  newspaper. 

There  are  many  literary  works  for 
children,  for  example,  Hiawatha,  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  Robin  Hood,  w’hich  have 
been  set  to  music  as  operettas  or  can¬ 
tatas.  In  the  l>est  of  these  the  music 
meets  high  standards  and  much  of  the 
original  text  remains  intact.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  melody  and  musical  rhythms 
can  appeal  to  senses  not  always  active 
when  “reading  a  book.”  The  study  of 
poetry,  particularly  can  be  enhanced  in 
a  musical  setting.  To  young  children 


the  discovery  of  a  story  in  a  book  and 
also  in  a  song  can  be  a  stimulating 
experience.  Many  of  these  suggestions 
indicate  the  literature  teacher’s  need  of 
a  close  relationship  with  other  faculty. 
If  the  art,  music,  literature,  and  dra¬ 
matics  teachers  are  congenial  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  a  student’s  opportunity  for 
creative  expression  is  greatly  enriched. 

What  Material  will  have 
Meaning  for  Students? 

The  fact  that  so  much  modern  liter- 
ture  has  a  “message”  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  social  nature  is  much  be¬ 
moaned,  This  very  type  of  reading 
may  most  appeal  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  debating  current  events 
or  concerning  themselves  with  Great 
Issues.  Alany  '  adolesceits  are  just 
developing  interest  in  social  problems, 
are  worrying  about  vocations,  family 
affairs,  the  military  draft.  Liteiature 
can  unexpectedly  become  a  wonderful 
source  of  material  for  debates  and 
discussions.  A  literature  teacher  can 
really  enjoy  her  work  when  she  finds 
students  in  other  courses  turning  to 
books  to  help  their  thinking  and  to 
amplify  their  own  experience.  That  is 
a  good  test  of  her  success.  A  teacher 
cannot  force  this,  but  she  does  not  need 
to  sit  and  wait  for  opportunity  to 
knock.  She  ean  talk  with  the  teacher  of 
world  history,  the  civics  teacher,  etc. 
before  making  her  own  plans. 

There  has  been  much  sneering  at  the 
old-fashioned  anthologies  of  poems  and 
stories  for  special  occasions.  However, 
when  a  teacher  can  find  literature  to 
“fit  the  occasion”  o/  her  students  she 
doubles  the  pleasures  of  literary  exper¬ 
ience.  When  such  material  is  made 
available  students,  often  voluntarily, 
almost  unconsciously,  memorize  it 
because  they  want  it  available  for 
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future  use.  Seasonal  poems  can  be 
very  effective,  or  nostalgic  poems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  age  level.  When  words 
say  “just  what  I  feel”  or  “just  how  It 
looks”  literature  valuations  go  up. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  must  provide 
the  material;  sometimes  the  students 
can  be  sent  ctn  an  “appropriate  piece 
hunt.” 

What  Not  to  do! 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  it  is 
literary  suicide  to  drag  out  the  study 
of  one  book  for  a  whole  semester,  or 
longer !  When  reading  a  hook  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  examination  of  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  paragraph  topic 
sentences,  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
and  other  obstruction  drills  and  long 
detours,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ^tudents 
say  “never  again.”  A  book  lov.?r  reads 
a  good  book  straight  through.  That  is 
what  you  must  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  do!  After  a  book  has 
been  read,  its  parts  can  be  considered, 
analyzed,  and  reexamined.  Doling  out 
stories  in  an  eyedropper  is  a  medieval 
form  of  torture. 

How  can  Individual  Progress 
he  Measured  f 

While  the  curriculum  should  contain 
some  common  material  for  the  class  to 
read  together,  much  of  the  reading 
must  be  for  individual  consumption. 
If  the  individual’s  own  experiences 
are  important  to  his  understanding, 
then  a  great  diversity  of  reading  activ¬ 
ity  is  required.  It  really  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  provide  a  variety  of  material 
if  the  teacher  abandons  the  attempt  to 
build  up  specific  factual  knowledge  on 
which  she  can  test  the  whole  class.  The 
evaluation  of  reading  progress  can  be 
done  steadily  and  constantly,  through 
observation,  conversation,  informal 
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class  discussion,  oral  reports,  panels, 
etc.  Students  can  be  asked  to  comment 
on  books  as  they  are  read  and  a  file  of 
comments  can  be  developed  to  guide 
other  students  in  their  reading.  Stu.; 
dents  generally  trust  each  other  and 
know  each  other  better  than  the  teach¬ 
er.  The  reading  prt^am  can  be 
largely  student  directed.  In  some 
schools  students  are  able  to  participate 
in  the  purchase  of  new  books  for  the 
library,  both  for  their  own  grade  level 
and  for  younger  grades.  They  can  be 
asked  to  bring  their  own  favorite  books 
for  a  classroom  circulating  library. 
Opportunities  to  read  aloud  to  younger 
children  in  the  school  can  give  even  the 
poorest  reader  a  sense  of  his  own  pro¬ 
gress,  and  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge 
of  reading*  Sometimes  we’ emphasize 
too  much  what  the  student  has  not 
attained. 

What  Do  We  Really  Want? 

Teachers  and  parents  should  strive 
to  give  the  children  a  sense  of  the 
pleasure  in  reading.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  example.  When  fam¬ 
ilies  read  together  the  values  of  liter¬ 
ature  becomes  more  intangible  to 
measure,  but  more  genuinely  worthy. 
This  reading  activity  should  not  be 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  with  the 
emphasis  on  correction,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  sharing  enjoyment. 

As  part  of  their  instructional  proce¬ 
dure  many  teachers  have  insisted  on  an 
“ideal”  reading  atmosphere.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  told  to  have  a  room  of  his  own, 
remote  from  family  interruptions,  the 
radio,  and  the  telephone.  The  teachers 
may  need  and  have  such  an  atmosphere 
for  their  own  reading,  but  it  is  an  in¬ 
escapable  fact  that  such  quiet  facilities 
are  not  available  for  most  students. 
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They  live  in  small  apartments.  They 
share  their  bedroom  with  siblings,  the 
parents  throw  parties  or  turn  on  the 
radio  on  the  other  side  of  a  thin  parti¬ 
tion.  The  babies  in  the  block  cry,  the 
family  next  door  has  a  loud  squabble, 
the  traffic  outside  is  a  continual  clatter. 
Mother  needs  an  errand  done.  Where 
is  the  quiet,  undisturbed  reading 
haven  ?  Somehow,  we  must  encourage 
the  capacity  to  concentrate  in  a  bedlam 
of  noise,  as  that  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  our  students  get  their  earliest 


training,  and  in  which  they  live  most 
of  their  lives.  If  literature  can  be  read 
only  in  an  ivory  tower,  then  the  critics 
are  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  modern  world  for  the  study 
of  literature.  Since  many  of  the  best 
readers  overcome  tbe  very  obstacles  the 
teachers  wail  about,  they  should  stop 
wailing.  Emphasize  the  need  of  a  good 
light  and  a  comfortable  chair  as  health 
features.^  Finally,  encourage  readers 
to  read  when  and  where  they  can,  what 
they  can,  but  read,  read,  read! 


1.  As  a  grroup  teachers  could  campaigpi  for  the  establishment  of  more  browsing 
rooms  in  schools,  libraries,  and  recreation  centers.  These  rooms  should  be  designed  to 
make  reading  activity  attractive,  comfortable,  and  interesting. 
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Badlo  English.  By  Florence  Felton 
French,  William  B.  Levenson,  and  Vera 
Cober  Rockwell.  New  Vork.  McGraw*H'll 
Book  Company.  1952.  $3.60. 

The  radio  workshop  Is  rapidly  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  experience  of  ycung 
people  in  our  high  schools.  Most  of  the 
work  of  this  nature  has  germinated  in  the 
English  department.  The  authors  of  Radio 
Englith  present  the  essentials  of  competent 
writing  and  effective  speaking  a  text 
which  may  give  meaning  and  life  to  these 
necessary  communication  skills  for  many 
young  persons.  The  stress  is  upon  the  use 
of  the  skills  in  relation  to  radio  techniques 
but  the  book  is  no  mere  vocational  training 
manual.  Teachers  of  English  will  want  to 
examine  the  approach  that  these  authors 
take  to  the  problem  of  developing  clear 
thinking  through  skillful  writing  and 
speaking.  —  William  P.  Seam,  New  York 
University, 

English  Prose  Style.  By  Herbert  Read. 
New  York.  Pantheon  Books.  1952.  $3.50. 

The  art  of  writing  prose  is  discussed  In 
this  volume  by  one  of  the  foremost  English 
critics  and  poets  of  this  day.  Mr.  Read 
considers  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  the 
elements  of  writing,  including  words,  epi¬ 
thets,  figures  of  speech,  the  sentence,  order 


of  words,  punctuation,  rhythm,  the  para- 
grraph,  and  structural  arrangement.  He 
also  treats  of  rhetoric  and  the  various  rar- 
rative  forms.  An  excellent  book  for 
writers,  students,  and  teachers — in  fact, 
for  anyone  fconcemed  with  writing.  ^ 

—  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

The  Elizabethan  Woman.  By  Carroll 
Camdin.  Houston.  The  Elsevier  Press. 
1952.  $4.50. 

This  scholarly  dissertation  on  the  wo¬ 
man  in  Elizabethan  days  is  intensely  in¬ 
teresting,  highly  informative,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  witty.  As  one  reads  these  fascinating 
pages,  one  senses  the  sly  joy  the  author 
must  have  had  in  writing  them.  The  fair 
sex  of  Elizabeth’s  day  is  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  and  her  foibles  and  her  frills 
studies.  We  read  how  she  was  educated, 
wooed,  wed,  and  even  brought  to  bed.  We 
read  of  her  as  wife,  mother,  and  mistress 
the  home.  We  read  what  was  said 
against  her  by  misogynists  and  what  her 
champions  said  in  rallying  to  her  defense. 
The  Elizabethan  Woman  is  delightful  read¬ 
ing.  A  word,  too,  must  be  said  about  the 
beauty  of  the  book — it  is  a  triumph  of 
modem  book  making.  The  format,  the 
paper,  the  type,  and  the  illustrations  are 
superlative.  —  W’illiam  P.  Seam,  New 
York  University. 


Teach  Literary  Types 

for  Reading  Skills 


By  JAMES  E.  WARREX,  JR. 
Department  of  English 
Brown  High  School 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


I  HAVE  always  felt  surprise  at  how 
we  teachers  of  English  fail  to  im¬ 
press  students  sufficiently  with  the 
conception  of  printed  matter  as  possess¬ 
ing  definite  form.  In  the  science  de¬ 
partment  the  classic  definition,  “Sci¬ 
ence  is  classified  knowledge,”  bluntly 
declares  the  approach  that  governs  its 
teaching.  Mathematics  is  form  itself. 
Other  subjects  from  bookkeeping  to 
industrial  arts  let  the  student  know 
that  his  .acquisition  of  skilj  will  be 
channelec^  by  line  and  mechanical 
principle.  And  in  composition  work 
we  uig^e  him  to  compose  his  written 
and  oral  themes  upon  an  outline  de¬ 
manding  that  his  thinkins  follow  some 
logical  patteni.  We  constantly  strive 
to  make  him  shape  his  ideas  into  the 
acceptable  patterns  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs  and  we  criticize  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  he  observe  principles  of  co¬ 
herence  and  unity  and  transition. 

But  too  often  when  he  turns  to  liter¬ 
ature,  he  is  faced  with  a  mass  of  print 
streaming  down  the  page  and  must 
begin  reading  without  any  hint  as  to 
what  he  is  to  encounter,  without  any 
map  to  carry  on  his  journey,  and  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  that  helpful  sig:!- 
posts  are  to  be  found  along  the  way. 
How  much  easier  it  would  be  if  he 
knew  before  he  began  what  form  of 
writing  it  is  and  roughly  what  it  will 


contain !  .  A  boy  who  is  handed  a 
strange  type  of  ball  and  told  to  play  a 
game  is  relatively  helpless,  but  one 
given  a  football  or  basketball  is  imme¬ 
diately  conscious  of  where  he  is  to  go, 
what  equipment  to  employ,  and  what 
rules  are  to  be  observed.  A  student 
without  any  familiarity  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  form  he  is  to  handle  is  as  helpless 
as  one  with  tl^e  unknown  ball.  Equally, 
a  boy  who  knows  only  one  game  is 
confused  when  asked  to  play  a  new 
game  without  previous  instruction.  A 
student  may  expect  action  in  a  poem 
because  he  has  been  reading  ballads. 
He  is  disappointed  and  confused  when 
he  has  finished  a  lyric,  as  “nothing 
happened,”  Similarly  a  novel’s  lei¬ 
surely  opening  chapter  may  be  frus¬ 
trating  if  the  reader  is  accustomed  to 
the  short  story’s  completeness  of  action, 
character,  .and  setting  in  the  same 
number  of  pages  and  if  he  has  not  been 
warned  that  he  w’ill  not  find  that 
completeness  here  in  the  longer  literary 
form. 

Of  course,  most  literature  texts,  es¬ 
pecially  those  at  the  high  school  level, 
often  have  the  pieces  grouped  by  types, 
although  many  books  offer  them  mere¬ 
ly  as  “selections”  grouped  according  to 
subject  matter  contributing  to  some  as¬ 
pect  of  life.  Certainly  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  most  students  have  never 
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been  made  to  approach  literature  from 
the  standpoint  of  form,  and  the  indivi¬ 
dual  teacher’s  attempt  to  encourage 
this  approach  is  usually  lost  quickly  in 
the  great  amorphous  mass  of  literature 
which  is  subsequently  offered  (or  has 
been  previously  offered)  by  other 
teachers  seemingly  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  any  teaching  of  technique  is 
sure  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  “reading.” 
Any  teacher  will  know  what  I  mean 
who  has  explained  what  an  essay  is, 
has  given  illustrations  of  the  familiar 
essay  and  the  formal  essay,  has  as¬ 
signed  one  of  either  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  reading  it  will  be  like  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  conversation  of  the  author 
and  that  it  must  not  be  confused  with 
a  story,  and  who  is  rewarded  next  day 
with  the  complaint,  “That  stoiy-  wasn't 
any  good !”  , 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
familiarity  with  literary  form  facili¬ 
tates  reading  hnd  understanding.  (^In¬ 
cidentally,  I  am  using  “form”  to  refer, 
not  to  the  precise  pattern  of  such  a  true 
literary  form  as  the  sonnet,  say,  but 
to  the  more  general  pattern  of  the 
literary  type.) 

1.  When  the  form  is  known,  the 
author’s  general  purpose,  the  devices 
which  will  be  employed  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  theme,  the  reasons  for  length 
and  even  for  typc^raphy  can  be  largely 
assumed,  and  the  reader  may  devote 
his  attention  immediately  and  wholly 
to  acquiring  the  meaning. 

2.  In  such  a  general  pattern  the 
“j^eaks”  of  importance  to  meaning 
should  fall  roughly  at  points  expected 
by  the  reader.  Thus  he  should  be  able 
to  locate  the  spots  demanding  concen¬ 
tration  and  those  requiring  less  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Xorman  Lewis,  in  his  ex¬ 


cellent  book,^  How  To  Read  Better 
and  Faster,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  knowing  how  to  find  these  high 
points.  He  urges,  “Stop  wasting  time 
on  details.  When  you  read  a  short 
story,  follow  the  thread  of  the  plot, 
consciously  look  for  and  find  the  ‘con¬ 
flict,’  instead  of  just  meandering 
through  words.  When  you  read  a  novel, 
get  a  quick  over-all  view.  When  you 
read  non-fiction,  be  intent  on  getting 
the  theme,  the  framework  on  which  the 
author  has  built  his  book.” 

And,  of  course,  with  the  “peaks”  of 
importance  located  and  examined  in  a 
known  pattern,  the  reader  has  more 
time  for  appreciating  the  details  of  the 
“valleys”  if  he  desires. 

3.  More  immediate  and  fuller  grasp 
of  the  thought  in  a  familiar  setting 
artistically  recognized  and  appreciated 
promotes  greater  emotional  response. 

4.  Even  language  is  limted  in  its 
ability  to  convey  ideas,  and  the  reader 
should  realize  that  the  form  is  used  by 
the  author  not  only  to  contain  but  to 
mean.  The  familiar  essay  means,  “I’ll 
attempt  to  amuse  you  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Read  me  in  detail  for  best  appre¬ 
ciation,  but  I’m  easy  to  understand  if 
you  just  hit  the  high  spots.”  The  lyric 
poem  means,  “I’m  brief  but  packed 
with  emotion.  Read  me  for  sound  and 
feeling.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  teaching  literary  forms  and 
types  is  the  teacher’s  fear  of  becoming 
“technical,”  of  destroying  a  selection’s 
artistic  value  by  “tearing  it  to  pieces,” 
and  of  missing  its  “beauty”  in  a  “cold¬ 
blooded  analysis.”  Such  a  teacher  lacks 
knowledge  of  literature  and  faith  in  its 
immortality,  for  he  has  indicated  that 
he  thinks  it  can  be  destroyed  by  honest, 


1.  HOW  TO  RE.AD  BETTER  .AND  F.ASTER,  by  Norman  Lewis,  Copyright,  1944  ; 
1951.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York,  publishers.  Permission  granted  to  reprint 
quotation  with  this  footnote. 
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close-up  scrutiny.  He  may  also  lack 
ingenuity  if  he  cannot  balance  analysis 
properly  on  the  scales  of  appreciation 
and  restrict  his  technical  approach  and 
nomenclature  to  his  student’s  abilities. 

By  illustrating  with  the  short  story, 
let  me  suggest  how  much  of  its  form 
should  be  taught  The  technique  of 
the  short  story  is  an  old  tale  to  most 
teachers  from  their  college  courses,  but 
they  usually  fail,  I  have  found,  to  pass 
on  even  the  simpler  facts  to  their  high 
school  students,  who  are  able  to  grasp 
and  profit  by  such  instruction  when  it 
is  offered  with  abundant  illustrations. 

The  definition,  “A  story  is  a  strug¬ 
gle,”  should  be  reinforced  with  num¬ 
erous  examples :  struggles  to  locate  the 
treasure,  to  solve  the  mystery,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  stolen  papers,  to  win  the 
loved  one,  to  survive  or  to  save  an¬ 
other’s  life,  to  subdue  ^ne’s  lower  na¬ 
ture,  or  to  come  to  terms  with  one’s 
environmerft.  Th^  teacher  need  not 
fear  that  students  will  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  an  inward  struggle  as 
clearly  as  an  overt  one.  It  is  well 
sometimes  to  identify  the  struggle  for 
them  before  the  story  is  read  and  to 
show  how  the  struggle  or  the  main 
struggler  is  often  identified  in  the  title. 

Then  the  Introduction.  This  is  a 
simple  matter,  for  the  students  have 
sensed  since  infancy  that  “Once  upon 
a  time  a  king  had  a  lovely  daughter” 
is  not  yet  the  storj’  itself.  Most  stories 
offer  perfect  examples  of  an  introduc¬ 
ing  of  characters  and  setting,  but  in 
the  rare  story  in  which  the  action  be¬ 
gins  at  almost  the  first  line,  it  is  well 
to  show  how  setting  and  characteriza¬ 
tion  are  scattered  throughout  the 
story. 

The  Inciting  Force,  even  if  men¬ 
tioned  briefly,  is  not  difficult  to  locate. 
When  the  dark  figure  slinks  behind 
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the  shrubbery,  when  the  boy  first  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  girl  near-by,  when 
the  first  flake  of  snow  falls,  when  the 
map  tumbles  from  the  secret  drawer, 
students  can  see  that  a  switch  has  been 
thrown  setting  the  story’s  machinery 
in  motion. 

The  Crisis  is  less  important  to  teach, 
since  it  does  not  occur  in  many  short 
stories,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  and 
when  it  is  present,  does  not  usually 
indicate  an  important  shift  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  action. 

The  Climax,  defined  simply  as  the 
point  of  highest  interest  from  which 
the  reader  should  be  able  to  see  roughly 
how  the  conflict  will  end,  is  the  easiest 
of  all  to  locate;  the  rescue  party  is 
seen  approaching;  the  culprit  con¬ 
fesses;  the  ship  sees  the  distress  sig¬ 
nal  ;  the  spade  strikes  metal. 

The  Anticlimax  is  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  b^Hiause  it  is  rare  except  in  the 
stories  of  0.  'Henry  and  H.iC.  Bunner 
and  modern  short-short  stories  and  is 
becoming  rather  outmoded.  When  it 
occurs,  it  is  obvious.  It  is  sufficient 
to  warn  the  students  to  read  the  last 
few  paragraphs  carefully. 

Rising  Action  and  Falling  Action 
should  be  in  the  nomenclature  used  in 
discussing  the  story. 

To  the  teacher  who  keeps  abreast 
of  literary  changes — not  the  teacher 
who  considers  Sandhurg;  Shaw,  and 
Sinclair  Lewis  the  epitome  of  the 
modem — I  hardly  need  issue  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  most  recent  short 
stories  do  not  conform  to  the  outline  I 
have  suggested.  Few  of  these  (scarcely 
more  than  psychological  essays  with  the 
most  tenuous  wisps  of  (conflict)  have 
reached  the  high  school  textbooks.  For 
preciseness  of  form,  a  story  by  Kipling 
or  O.  Henry  is  excellent  Kipling’s 
“Moti-Guj — Mutineer”  has  long  been 


my  favorite  example  of  the  well  con-  lie,  and  it  is  also  the  literary  type 
structed  story.  which  most  naturally  reproduces  the 

Relationship  is  an  element  of  form  fullness  of  real  life.  The  “plainess” 
which  must  be  taught  if  everything  in  also  suggests  that  the  readers  find  the 
a  selection  is  to  be  meaningful.  Most  novel  so  life-like  that  they  are  rather 
young  readers  turn  to  a  story  primarily  unconscious  of  its  possessing  any  form, 
for  the  action,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  But  this  impression  of  its  naturalness 
get  them  to  spot  the  major  points  of  the  does  not  indicate  complete  understand- 
plot.  But  their  appreciation  of  a  story  ing,  for  a  complete  grasp  of  the  au- 
is  not  complete  and  their  reading  is  thor’s  meaning  is  impossible  only  with 
not  meaningful  until  they  have  ac-  an  appreciation  of  what  he  has  tried 
counted  for  material  which  at  first  does  to  do  in  the  book.  Not  only  has  he 
not  seem  essential  to  the  framework  combined  action,  setting,  and  charac- 
of  the  plot.  In  a  good  short  story,  terization  into  a  significant  whole,  as 
they  have  been  told,  non-essentials  do  in  the  short  story,  but  also  he  has  been 
not  exist  (this  economy  of  detail  and  able  in  the  novel  to  employ  several 
not  the  length  accounts,  of  course,  for  plots  crossing  and  recrossing,  accenting 
the  adjective  short),  and  the  author  or  absorbing  one  another.  He  has  had 
has  included  only  characters  and  de  room  to  let  characters  grow  and  react 
scriptive  passages  necessary  for  the  variously  during  that  growth.  He  has 
motivation  he  wishes.  A  story  of  Poe’s  shifted  his  scenes  a  hundred  times  and 
such  as  “The  Pit  and  thp  Pendulum,”  has  found  leisure  for  personal  philoeo- 
with  its  motivation  proceeding  directly  phy  while  doing  so. 
from  th(>  terrifying  setting  and  the  ^  teach  the  student  to  separate  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  main  character,  philosophy  of  the  author  from  the  mus- 
will  serve  as  a  splendid  illustration  of  ings  of  a  character,  to  delight  in  the 
the  relationship  of  setting  and  charac-  artistic  contrast  of  two  neighboring 
terization  to  plot.  The  relationship  scenes,  and  to  follow  purposefully  the 
between  characterization  and  setting  intricacies  of  the  framework  of  plots 
can  best  be  seen  in  such  a  social  prob-  is  the  job  of  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
lem  story  as  Yezierska’s  “Fat  of  the  let  his  students  see  below  the  surface 
Land”  or  a  local  color  story  of  Harte’s.  and  into  the  marvelous  machinery  of 
A  novel,  I  have  discovered  from  lis-  ®rt. 

tening  to  the  book  reports  of  countless  Who  knows  but  that  the  student  who 
students,  is  considered  by  them  to  be  has  been  trained  to  read  well  in  the 
“just  a  plain  book”  if  they  are  asked  patterns  of  literature  will  also  find  that 
for  its  type.  The  impression  of  life  falls  into  patterns  which  he  will 
“plainess”  which  the  novel  gives  them  recognize  more  readily  and  into  which 
is  due,  I  think,  to  two  main  reasons:  he  may  read  fuller  and  richer  mean- 
it  is  the  most  popular  and  best  known  ings  ?  I  believe  I  have  seen  evidence 
reading  material  of  the  American  pub-  that  this  is  so. 


Roadblocks  to  Life 

Adjustment  Education 

By  ARTHUR  E.  TEELE 
Graduate  Student,  School  of  Edu/xitton 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

IN  OCTOBER,  1947  a  group  of  remained  the  same,  indicated  that  the 
leading  educators  throughout  the  leaders  of  this  movement  were  taking 
nation  reached  the  conclusion  that  precautionary  measures  to  ensure  its 
in  spite  of  the  beginning  of  several  j)ermanence.  The  fact  that  the  pre¬ 
movements  in  secondary  education  vious  progressive  programs  of  the 
since  1918  there  was  still  an  urgent  cardinal  principles  theory  of  1918  and 
need  for  an  action  program  which  was  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
carefully  defined  and  minutely  plan-  of  1942,  however  noteworthy,  appeared 
ned.  Accordingly, a numberofemiment  somehow  to  lose  their  initial  drive, 
educators,  mindful  of  the  obstacles  served  as  a  useful  reminder  to  the 
which  j)revented  •  former  prosressive  leaders  of  Life  Adjustment  Education, 
programs  from  realizing  a  full  meas-  In  this  respect  the  experiepces  of  the 
ure  of  success,  spent  considerable  tim‘‘  former  educational  movements  provid- 
in  naticnal  committees  preparing  its  ed  valuable  counsel  to  the  national 
report.  Because  the  primary  goal  of  committees. 

this  movement,  like  the  others  ahead  To  those  who  question  the  future  of 
of  it,  was  oriented  toward  more  func-  this  program  it  is  significant  to  note 
tional  principles  and  practices  in  that  it  began  in  the  Y.  S.  Office  of 
secondary  education,  it  became  idcnti-  Education  in  January,  1944  and  is 
fied  as  the  Life  Adjustment  Education  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
program.  Security  Agency.^  To  the  pertinent 

The  committees  of  the  life  adjust-  question,  “What  is  life  adjustment  ed- 
ment  concept,  after  a  careful  survey  ucation  ?”  the  Commission  on  Life 
of  various  local  needs  throughout  the  Adjustment  Education  for  Youth  read- 
nation,  developed  a  flexible  framework  ily  admits  that  it  has  no  new  declara- 
for  the  national,  state  and  local  organ-  tion  to  make,  but  “it  proposes  to  do 
izations.  To  provide  for  unique  com-  something  about  the  pronouncements 
munity  patterns  each  participating  which  already  have  been  made.”* 
school  was  advised  to  conduct  a  survey  It  would  api)ear  that  the  present 
to  determine  the  educational  needs  be-  Life  Adjustment  Education  program 
fore  implementing  the  life  adjustment  is  an  outgrowth  of  previous  movements 
education  program.  This  emphasis  on  designed  to  revise  the  curricula  of 
flexibility  of  approach,  while  the  goal  secondary  schools  so  that  all  American 

1.  Life  Adjustment  Education  for  Every  Youth,  Office  of  Education  F.  S.  A. 
(Washinjfton.  D.  C.,  1948),  pp.  15-16. 

2.  Ibid.,  p  2. 
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youth  will  be  equipped  to  live  demo¬ 
cratically  and  effectively  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  themselves  and  society  as 
worthy  citizens.  Furthermore,  this 
movement  is  concerned  with  making 
life  more  attractive  to  that  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  which 
leaves  school  before  or  immediately 
ujwn  high  school  graduation.  But  it  is 
also  mindful  of  the  forty  per  cent  of 
the  school  population  which  seeks  ad¬ 
vance  training  after  completion  of  high 
school  studies.  Thus,  Education  for 
Life  Adjustment  is  like  Education  for 
All  American  Youth  in  that  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  desir¬ 
able  personality  traits  and  socially  and 
vocationally  competent  individuals.® 
The  Commission  on  Life  Adjust¬ 
ment  Education  has  utilized  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  commissions  of  ^previous 
movements.  It  has  an  action  program 
which  embraces  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels.  Even  though  its  plans 
are  carefully  drawn  up  for  life  adjust¬ 
ment  teaching,  they  are  flexible.  Every 
participating  school  is  encouraged  to 
survey  and  plan  for  its  own  particular 
needs.*  Notwithstanding  all  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  tremendous  prestige  of 
the  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  such  men  as  Drs.  Charles  A.  Prosser 
and  ITarl  R.  Douglass,  the  Life  Ad¬ 
justment  Education  movement  faces 
roadblocks  even  in  the  year  of  1952. 
It  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  successor  to  previous  movements 
which  lost  much  of  their  initial  drive 
either  because  they  reached  only  a  few 
eminent  educators  on  the  national  level. 


or  because  they  lacked  an  action  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  to  be  expected  then  that 
there  will  be  teachers  and  others  in  the 
profession  who  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  Life  Adjustment  Educa¬ 
tion  is  not  “just  another  movement.” 

The  deep  entrenchment  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  method  of  teaching  and  the 
vested  interests  of  a  limited  number  of 
officials  responsible  for  administration 
continue  to  handicap  the  development 
of  a  functional  program  in  secondary 
education.®  It  was  found  that  between 
1918  and  1942,  the  implementation  of 
the  untried  social-interests  and  per¬ 
sonality  development  concept  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  has  encountered  serious  obstacles. 
Many  of  the  administrators  who  had. 
approved  of  the  “seven  objectives” 
theoiy  continued  to  follow  traditional 
policies. 

The  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  had  been  trained  under  the 
“general  discipline”  concept  and  were 
accustomed  to  visualize  a  successful 
teaching  program  as  one  which  em¬ 
phasized  textbooks  assignments,  the 
learning  of  subject-matter  and  followed 
crystallized  classroom  practices.  This 
method  was  not  difficult  to  outline  and 
evaluate  since  it  require<l  little  con¬ 
structive  planning  or  independent 
thinking.  The  teachers  of  the  so-called 
“discipline  subjects,”  for  example,  an¬ 
cient  history,  Latin,  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics  opj)osed  the  broadening  of  the 
curriculum  to  induce  life  activity 
courses.  These  instructors  viewed  the 
content  subject  theory  as  a  threat  to 


.3.  For  a  clear  statement  on  the  concept  of  this  movement,  see  Professor  Harl  R. 
Douftlass’  Education  for  Life  Adjustment  (1950),  pp.  9-11. 

4.  .T.  Dan  Hull,  Primer  of  Life  Adjustment  Education  (1949),  pp.  5-6,  15-17. 

5.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Educaton  for  All  American  Youth  (1944), 
pp  18-22;  48-50.  This  publication  is  a  constructive  study  of  secondary  education  rather 
than  a  critical  one.  Its  421  paf^es  explain  in  detail  the  common  learning  experiences 
which  all  pupils  should  have  in  secondary  schools  to  ensure  satisfactory  living. 
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their  favored  position  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  secondary  school. 

While  the  teachers  of  such  newer 
subjects  as  business,  modern  history, 
economics,  education,  sociology  and 
biology  had  come  to  occupy  a  more  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  high  school,  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  teachers  had 
been  trained  under  the  traditional  me¬ 
thod.  This  group  of  teachers,  admir¬ 
ably  informed  on  subject-matter  within 
their  specific  areas,  had  not  been  ori¬ 
ented  for  the  ty|)e  of  resourceful  teach¬ 
ing  required  for  implementing  the 
cardinal  principles  theory  of  education. 
The  strict  adherence  to  ‘‘approved”  les¬ 
son  plans,  however  meritorious  in  their 
purj)ose,  should  certainly  be  cited  as  a 
barrier  to  education  for  life  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Although  the  teacher-training  col¬ 
leges  have  contributed  greatly  toward 
spreading  the  progressive  principles 
and  methods  in  secondary  education, 
there  are  still  a  number  of  people  in 
the  profession  who  believe  in  the 
subject-matter  concept.  Few  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  statement  that  many  members 
of  school  boards  are  generally  those 
who  support  the  traditional  subject- 
matter  approach  and  are  inclined  to  be 
critical  of  innovations  in  educational 
methods. 

Su{)erlntendents  and  principals  tend 
too  often  to  select  as  the  model  teacher 
the  disciplinarian  who  drills  her  pupils 
in  memory  recitations  of  subject- 
matter.  Too  often  a  brilliant  graduate 
of  a  teacher  college  begins  her  career 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  new  ideas  only 
to  l)e  quickly  disillusioned.  The  in¬ 
structor,  well-trained  and  properly 


oriented  for  life  adjustment  teaching, 
is  frequently  advised  to  select  for  her 
model  a  person  who  has  taught  for 
many  years  and  is  recognized  as  out¬ 
standing  because  of  her  drilling  and 
disciplining  reputation. 

It  is  certainly  no  professional  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  principal  or  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  member  of  the  local  school  board 
when  the  young  teacher,  mindful  of  her 
next  proficiency  rating  or  teaching 
tenure,  finds  it  necessary  to  explain 
apologetically  for  what  appears  to  be 
the  lack  of  classroom  activity.  Yet  eacb 
student,  however  quiet,  is  in  the  mean¬ 
time  working  conscientiously  upon  his 
problem  or  project.®  This  defensive 
attitude,  on  the  part  of  the  recently 
trained  teachers,  to  explain  progressive 
classroom  methods  to  visiting  admin¬ 
istrative  officials '  is  a  roadblock  to 
teaching  for  life  adjustment. 

Other  difficulties  to  .implementing 
the  progrhm  are  the  need  for  unre¬ 
stricted  use  of  the  school  busses,  flex¬ 
ibility  of  teaching  schedules  and  a 
normal  teaching  load  in  order  that 
participating  instructors  may  be  free 
to  take  classes  on  excursions  and  tours 
while  studying  the  economic  and  civic 
resources  of  the  community.  A  deter¬ 
rent  of  real  importance  is  the  fact  that 
this  movement  requires  teachers  who 
have  a  broad  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  several  subject  fields.  Even 
recent  graduates  from  teachers  colleges 
find  themselves  handicapped  in  activat¬ 
ing  life  adjustment  courses.  Teachers 
of  traditional  subjects  are  severely 
limited  because  of  the  narrow  area  of 
their  training.  The  present  general 
education  movement  is  a  welcome  re- 


6.  Under  a  similar  circumstance  any  teacher  who  employs  progressive  classroom 
methwls  may  very  well  find  herself  in  the  same  position  because  there  is  apparently 
“too  much  pupil-participation”  with  the  resultant  noise.  -Xnother  example  of  an 
official  visitor  to  the  classroom  may  find  the  teacher  unidentified  sitting'  among  the 
students  as  a  member  of  a  democratic  group  at  work. 
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action  against  overspecialization  in 
secondary  education.  The  leaders  of 
this  group  maintain  that  the  high 
school  curriculum  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  the  interests  and 
future  needs  of  all  the  pupils  who  are 
being  trained  in  the  public  schools. 
This  movement  which  emphasizes  the 
need  for  broader  curricula  in  secondary 
education  provides  both  encouragement 
and  insurance  to  the  continuation  of 
the  life  adjustment  teaching  program. 

The  lack  of  classroom  information 
planned  and  organized  for  this  activity 
and  the  reluctance  of  publishers  to 
undertake  publication  of  instructional 
materials  for  untested  educational  ven¬ 
tures  stress  the  importance  of  resource¬ 
fulness  and  independent  planning.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  program 
continues  to  grow  and  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  mimeographed 
materials  available  upon  request  at  the 
TJ.  S.  Office  of  Education.^ 

On  the  state  level’ there  is  the  tra¬ 
ditional  practice  of  a,dministering  re¬ 
gent  or  achievement  tests  at  the  close 
of  the  year  as  the  main  basis  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  students.  Because  the 
teacher  is  generally"  rated  (whether  or 
not  it  is  admitted)  on  the  basis  of  her 
pupils’  performance  on  the  objective 
tests,  it  then  becomes  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  to  drill  and  memorize  the 
subject-materials  in  preparation  for  the 
end-of-the-year  objective  tests.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  road¬ 
blocks  to  Life  Adjustment  Education 
because  the  responsibility  for  removal 
is  centered  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
state  department  of  instruction.  The 


replacement  of  a  state  testing  program 
which  has  served  well  its  purpose  even 
if  it  has  led  to  an  occasional  state  of 
tension  presents  the  leaders  of  the  life 
adjustment  movement  with  a  real 
challenge.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  eliminate  the  achievement 
basis,  but  to  modify  the  present  atti¬ 
tude  and  overemphasis  “on  making  a 
high  score”  so  that  present  principles 
and  practices  on  the  state  level  will  be 
consistent  with  the  life  adjustment  con¬ 
cept. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  there 
are  numerous  barriers  to  Life  Adjust¬ 
ment  Education  and  it  has  no  ready 
store  of  information  on  how  to  remove 
all  of  them.  To  be  aware  of  these  un¬ 
solved  problems  is  the  first  step  toward 
their  solution.  The  life  adjustment 
movement  has  no  single  pattern  for  im¬ 
provement.  Each  schocM  is  urged  to 
survey  the  local  community  needs  and 
’to  adjust  itst action  program  to  meet 
these  specific  needs.  Guidance  iS  avail¬ 
able  on  both  the  national  and  state 
levels.  Since  1947,  significant  pr(^ress 
has  been  made  in  beginning  this  pro¬ 
gram  with  revised  courses  of  study. 
Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  activate 
life  adjustment  teaching  within  the  tra¬ 
ditional  subject-matter  framework. 
Others  are  attempting  to  realize  the 
same  teaching  objectives  in  the  core 
and  common  learnings  program.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  there  are  now 
thirty-two  state  commissions  on  Life 
Adjustment  Education.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  roadblocks  pointed  out  in  this 
paper  the  future  appears  promising 
for  the  life  adjustment  movement. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  area  of  the  Social  Science  di¬ 
rectly  cuts  across  all  the  other  areas  of 
Instniction.  If  the  real  purpose  of 
Education  is  to  make  individuals  more 
adjustable  and  if  this  adjustment  pro¬ 
cess  involves  contact  with  human  be¬ 
ings  as  well  as  with  inanimate  objects 
then  success  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
laws  o|  social  interaction.^  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  ought  to  be  a  functional 
application  of  any  form  of  knowledge 
or  instruction  it  must  be  done  with  re¬ 
spect  to  life  and  living.  Such  is  a 
social  process.  If  at  no  other  time  the 
ap]>lication  of  the  Social  Science  is 
needed  it  is  today  when  in  the  light  of 
intense  specialization  and  rapid  tech¬ 
nological  development  there  is  very 
little  concern  al)Out  human  relation¬ 
ship.  Social  Science,  therefore,  creates 
the  balance  which  will  bring  about  a 
fuller,  more  useful  and  richer  life. 


The  twentieth  century,  has  ushered 
in  an  era  of  intensified  specialization. 
This  specialization  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  it  may  keep  in  step 
with  the  mighty  tide  of  modern  tech¬ 
nology.  The  combination  of  these  two 
innovations  was  intended  to  bring 
al)Out  the  reduction  of  human  drudgery 
and  the  establishment  of  a  higher 


standard  of  balanced  living.  But  have 
these  objectives  been  fully  realized  ? 
Suppose  we  investigate,  just  for  a 
while,  the  actual  events  taking  place  in 
the  broad  and  personal  field  of  human 
relationship  with  reference  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  two  progressive  forces. 
In  the  first  place  there  has  developed  a 
system  of  intensified  competition.  Such 
competition  when  balanced  by  respect 
for  human  rights  is  both  excellent  and 
effective.  But  it  has  reached  the  pro¬ 
portions  where  human  beings  in  the 
perpetual  struggle  for  survival  have 
been  destroying  whatever  and  whomso¬ 
ever  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  any  objective.  Now  the 
paradox  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  more  we  specialize  the  greater  is 
our  degree  of  interdependence.  There 
is  no  more  “actual  difference”  but 
“connected  dissimilarities.”  But  w’e  re¬ 
grettably  blind  ourselves  to  this  latter 
truth  and  awkwardly  turn  our  eyes 
away  from  the  broad  avenues  of  Life 
with  its  many  ramifications  and  selfish¬ 
ly  rivet  our  gaze  on  the  narrow  lane  of 
our  own  personal  and  fragile  interest. 

In  this  new’  and  rigid  competitive 
system,  there  has  grown  new  conscious¬ 
ness  of  classes  and  there  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  new’  values  for  life.  The  chief 
value  is  the  acquisition  of  an  END. 
That  which  is  acquired  is  considered 
as  an  END  in  itself.  These,  then,  are 
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the  questions  we  are  forced  to  ask: 
How  long  can  this  one  way  form  of 
human  behavior  continue  to  dominate 
the  ways  of  human  beings?  What 
would  be  the  final  issue  if  all  human 
endeavors  are  simply  reduced  to  a  me¬ 
chanical  formula  whose  sole  function 
is  the  creation  of  selfish  welfare  and 
the  charting  of  a  course  that  leads  to 
the  continuous  pursuit  of  selfish  ends? 
Like  all  truths  these  would  be  a  shock¬ 
ing  revelation.  In  brief,  it  would  mark 
the  progressive  decadence  of  Society 
and  the  very  end  for  which  we  seek 
would  be  the  Monster  that  would  ulti¬ 
mately  destroy  us.  This  very  thought 
alone  causes  profound  alarm  and  so 
w’hen  the  selected  few  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  youth  or  whose 
primary  vocation  is  the  instruction  of 
human  beings,  when  these  persons  un-, 
consciously  become  guilty  in  the  con-’ 
tinuation  of  so  ineffective  a  system,  the 
time  has  come  to  make^that  serious  and 
all  important  analysis  of  how  social 
reorganization  can  be  developed  on  a 
functional  scale. 

As  human  beings,  regardless  of  our 
own  personal  philosophy  or  groundless 
opinions,  we  are  completely  dependent 
upon  one  another.  Our  success  and 
our  failures,  our  hopes  and  our  aspira¬ 
tions  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  other 
people.  What  we  have  achieved,  there¬ 
for,  in  the  development  of  our  personal 
selves  and  what  methods  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  acquisition  of  our  own 
personal  ends  assume  a  dual  pecularity. 
Firstly,  it  all  emanated  from  some 
other  sources  outside  of  and  different 
from  ourselves  and  secondly,  it  will  in 
turn  act  upon  others  who  are  also  out¬ 
side  of  and  dissimilar  to  ourselves. 
Without  this  second  process  of  inter¬ 
action  the  individual  is  completely  use¬ 


less.  This  status  of  his  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  miser  who  works  feverish¬ 
ly  night  and  day  for  the  glittering  gold 
and  then  buries  it  beneath  the  flooring 
in  the  cavernous  abyss  of  earth.  The 
possession  of  the  precious  metals  does 
not  establish  an  opportunity  for  useful¬ 
ness  and  as  such  it  is  barren  and  conse¬ 
quently  worthless.  It  means,  therefore, 
that  the  obligations  of  “USE”  or  of 
“INTERACTION”  or  of  LI:MIT- 
ED  LOSS  THROUGH  CONTACT” 
or  of  “ASSOCIATION  WITH 
THAT  WHICH  IS  DIFFERENT” 
must  exist  if  there  is  to  be  any  profit 
or  usefulness  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term.  It  means  that  the  functional  as¬ 
pect  must  be  in  evidence  if  that  bal¬ 
anced  life  so  eagerly  sought  for  is  to 
be  had.  ^ 

n  , 

Now  we  come  to  one  aspect  of  ihis 
social  process.  It  is  the  functioning 
of  a  Curriculum  in  any  Educational 
Institution.  For  the  sake  of  conveni¬ 
ence  the  entire  range  of  subject  matter 
may  be  divided  into  Areas.  But  the 
Social  Science  Area  which  we  have 
assumed  to  be  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance — important  not  because  of  what 
it  teaches  but  rather  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  its  structure — will  be  used 
to  show  how  the  elements  of  interaction 
and  subsequent  balance  may  be  put  into 
effect.  This  balance  in  turn  will  be¬ 
come  the  means  for  creating  a  better 
individual — an  individual  whose  mo¬ 
ral,  physical  and  mental  faculties  are 
welded  together  into  a  significant 
whole.  Each  Area,  it  must  be  admitted, 
satisfies  a  definite  need  without  which 
the  individual  students  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  meet  certain  basic  requirements 
in  life.  But  the  material  acquisition 
of  specific  facts  without  reference  to 
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ways  and  means  of  translating  these 
abstractions  into  actions  would  be  use¬ 
less. 

In  our  investigation  of  this  integrat¬ 
ing  process  of  the  Social  Science  we 
shall  begin  with  the  Area  of  Physical 
and  Natural  Science.  This  Area  has 
been  selected  since  more  than  any  other 
its  claim  of  independence  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  dominate  far  and  wide  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  established  especial 
priority  in  budgetary  appropriations 
and  sympathetic  considerations  at  all 
Institutions.  Indeed,  by  a  universal 
admission  the  disciplines  in  this  art'a 
have  been  elevated  to  a  position  en¬ 
joyed  by  no  other  branch  of  learning  in 
all  history.  All  over  the  world  the 
physicist  and  his  cohort  of  noble  work¬ 
ers  are  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  admiration  that  borders  on  the 
yerge  of  adoratioh.  This  Area’s  as-l 
sumption  is  further  bolstered  by  the 
fact  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
one  that  is  highly  Scientific  and  with¬ 
out  some  knowledge  of  and  exposure 
to  the  use  of  technology,  the  individual 
runs  the  great  risk  of  perishing.  But 
acquisition  of  these  facts  means  actual¬ 
ly  nothing.  The  real  virtue  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  person  to  apply  these 
facts  to  the  successful  solution  of  exist¬ 
ing  life’s  problems.  It  means  that  a 
knowledge  of  human  relationship  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  persons 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  may  be 
able  to  become  the  media  for  the  total 
development  of  all  concerned.  Failure 
to  see  this  humanistic  “!MFST”  in  any 
form  of  scientific  knowledge  will  mean 
a  bankrupt  life  in  a  world  of  plenty. 

The  whole  j)roblem  centers  around 
the  meaning  of  one  word — “SCI¬ 
ENCE.”  As  long  as  we  continue  to 
assume  the  error  of  associating  the 
term  “SCIENCE”  with  only  specific 


kinds  of  knowledge,  there  will  be  no 
hope  for  integration.  It  is  time  to  ad¬ 
mit  once  and  for  all  that  SCIENCE 
is  no  more  than  a  systematic  observa¬ 
tion,  verification,  classification  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  phenomena.  It  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  METHOD.  And  so 
we  see  that  an  approach  in  the  scienti¬ 
fic  method  is  possible  not  only  in  the 
Natural  but  also  in  the  Social  Order. 

It  is  not  radically  erroneous  to  at¬ 
tribute  most  of  the  current  ills  in  the 
world  to  the  imbalance  betw’een  tech¬ 
nological  development  and  social  be- 
havoir.  The  former  has  so  far  out¬ 
stripped  the  latter  that  the  courses  pur¬ 
sued  by  both  seem  diametrically  op¬ 
posed.  The  consetjuence  is  the  absence 
of  even  the  faintest  formula  for  a  mid¬ 
dle  course  and  so  the  maddened  throng 
of  humanity  grope  along  a  path  beset 
with  “Lack  of  Confidence”  and  in  per¬ 
petual  fear  their  actions  create  for 
them  a  Nourishing  harvest  *of  psycho- 
patic  conditions.  \If  this  is  true  in  the 
overall  worldly  pattern  it  is  equally 
true  even  in  small  communal  and  in¬ 
stitutional  situations. 

Back  to  the  implications  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Science  as  a  partner  with  the  Area 
of  Natural  and  Physical  Science.  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  latter  the  very  com¬ 
binations  of  elements  for  the  creation 
of  new  compounds  are  means  whereby 
similarity  to  the  human  combinations 
of  parts  in  any  form  of  behavoir  may 
l>e  compared  and  studied.  The  care 
and  the  attention  in  the  handling  of 
certain  chemicals  are  only  indications 
telling  the  student  in  that  discipline 
that  in  dealing  with  human  beings  the 
same  methodical  procedure  of  caution 
and  respect  for  individuality  must  be 
employed.  The  only  difference — and  it 
is  a  very  great  one  indeed — is  that  the 
elements  in  the  Natural  Science  are 
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more  easily  controlled  than  those  in 
the  Social  Science;  and  so  in  the  com¬ 
parison  for  the  practical  life  a  greater 
degree  of  care  and  a  more  intensified 
variation  of  adjustment  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  And  so  the  assumption :  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  human  interactionary 
hehavoir.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  en¬ 
tire  program  of  the  Natural  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Scientists  becomes  possible  only 
because  these  original  scientists  were 
social — social  in  so  far  that  they  held 
the  key  and  consequently  opened  the 
door  to  human  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment.  They  did  not  fail  to  see  the 
communication  between  the  several 
disciplines  that  were  united  to  a  com¬ 
mon  unifying  core — that  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  whole  man.  Failure,' 
therefore,  to  emphasize  the  social  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  teaching  of  Science  will 
only  develop  in  this  l^eautiful  world 
a  body  of  sterile,  empty,  selfish  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  knowledge  of  scientific 
facts  will  become  useful  neither  to* 
themselves  nor  to  humanity. 

But  at  this  juncture  some  cynic  may 
present  this  argument:  “The  pure 
Physical  and  Natural  Scientist  is  most 
objective.  This  objectivity  of  his  weans 
him  away  from  the  petty  cares  and 
never  ending  problems  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  Once  he  becomes  subjective  to 
these  cares,  his  function  as  a  real  sci¬ 
entist  ceases.  Hence  this  social  aspect 
destroys  the  very  objective  that  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish.”  A  simple  reply 
is  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  these  Sci¬ 
entists  pursue  their  respective  disci¬ 
pline  merely  for  the  sake  of  science.  If 
there  existed  such  individuals,  they 
must  have  pt'rished  in  the.  ages.  There 
is  always  a  human  objective  behind 
the  mighty  brains  of  these  eminent 
men  of  science.  A  long  vista  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  apjjear  before  their  minds — 
possibilitit's  that  will  not  only  bring 


them  lasting  immortality  but  possibil¬ 
ities  that  will  alter  the  course  of  human 
endeavors.  This  concern  for  and  in¬ 
terest  in  mankind  is  further  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  co-operative  behavior  of 
the  Social  Scientist,  the  Man  of  Let¬ 
ters,  the  Industrialist,  the  Artist  and 
the  Educator.  And  while  we  are  in 
this  integrating  act  let  us,  for  one 
brief  moment  look  at  the  essence  of 
LITERARY  ART,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  its  effect  upon  Society  and  its 
power  of  transmitting  emotion  from 
one  individual  to  another.  Art  then 
may  be  considered  as  both  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  individual  and  an  appeal  to 
other  individuals.  Although  Literary 
Art  is  immediately  an  individual  pro¬ 
duct,  it  is  in  the  last  analysis  a  social 
product,  for  the  artist  himself  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  social  environment  and  ob- 
t|iins  his  inspiration  from  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  ideals  of  his  time. 

The  effect  of  ART,  therefore,  on 
social  welfare  and  progress  can  very 
readily  be  seen.  Since  Art  is ‘an  ex¬ 
pression  and  an  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
its  first  and  chief  value  must  be  not 
its  power  to  give  pleasure  but  its  ability 
to  educate  the  emotional  nature.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Artist  upon  the  emo¬ 
tional  side  is  the  first  result  of  Art 
Expression,  for  individuality  develops 
directly  through  self  expression.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  is 
also  impressed  by  and  developed 
through  the  artistic  expression  of 
others.  There  is  here  action  and  re¬ 
action  similar  to  that  arising  from 
ordinary  association  of  individuals. 
Who  can  question  the  important  effect 
of  Art  on  social  welfare  and  of  its 
everlasting  influence  on  human  con¬ 
duct?  In  a  word,  whoever  serves, 
serves  well  only  when  his  behavior  is 
within  the  framework  of  social  well¬ 
being  so  that  man  may  get  the  fullness 
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and  richness  of  a  life  that  is  his  by 
right. 

And  so  the  term  ‘‘Isolationist”  as 
would  be  assumed  by  the  Natural  and 
Physical  Scientist  is  a  misnomer.  lie 
can  no  more  confine  himself  to  his  dis¬ 
cipline  with  little  regard  to  others  and 
in  particular  to  the  disciplines  of  the 
Social  Science  than  any  vital  organ  of 
the  IxKly  may  declare  war  on  the  rest 
of  the  system  and  refuse  to  function. 
The  result  would  be  death  to  the  organ¬ 
ism  and  to  the  very  <^rgan  itself,  and 
the  scientist  that  behaves  in  such  a 
manner  would  not  merely  bring  mor¬ 
tality  upon  himself  but  also  to  the  rest 
of  Society.  But  in  all  this  form  of 
reasoning  it  should  not  be  supposed 
that  all  and  every  advance  of  techno- 
logv’  demands  a  new  form  of  behavoir 
among  hupian  beings.  On  ihe  con¬ 
trary  .there  is  no  such  expectation. 
What  merely  happens  may  be  seen  in 
the' following  example.  The  progress  of 
science  involves  that  our  neighbor  to¬ 
day  is  not  the  man  across  the  street  or 
over  the  back  fence  but  he  is  also  the 
teeming  millions  in  Africa,  Asia,  Poly¬ 
nesia  and  wherever  man  breathes  the 
breath  of  life.  The  standards  of  social 
justice,  of  charity,  of  mercy  and  the 
establishment  of  social  adjustment  <^0 
live  a  full  life  have  in  no  way  been 
diminished.  They  have  only  taken  on 
larger  proportions. 

The  functional  application  of  all  dis¬ 
ciplines  presup]x>ses  operation  through 
the  medium  of  social  behavior.  This 
form  of  Ix'havior  is  the  primary  base 
that  enables  all  such  disciplines  to  be 
regarded  in  the  right  f>erspective.  It 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  valve  or 
control  in  the  regulation  and  harmoni¬ 
zation  of  all  the  various  factors  that 
have  amalgamated  themselves  into  the 


establishment  of  the  Social  Structure 
we  recognize  today  as  Western  and 
Progressive  Culture. 

‘‘When  we  have  ordered  our  life 
within  our  own  communities  and 
trained  our  pupils  to  recognize  that 
order,  we  can-  with  confidence,  expect, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  that  from 
these  centers  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  there  will  pass  out  those  who 
can  transmit  some  measure  of  that 
harmonv  and  order  to  the  world  out- 
side.”»  ‘ 

But  here  again  the  educators  are 
pushed  into  a  most  unenviable  situa¬ 
tion.  Granted  that  the  rate  of  devel¬ 
opment  is  so  unequal,  how  then  must 
the  adjustment  process  lx?  fully  ac¬ 
quired?  Will  not  this  inequality  cre¬ 
ate  conflict  instead  of  harmony  ?  Will  it 
not  becoma  the  medium  of  the  estaV 
lishment  of  classes  and  perhaps  castes 
for  the  ^deterioration  of  young  minds  ? 
Can  this  adjustment  be  Uccbmplished 
merely  through  theoretical  abstractions 
or  intensified  lectures  on  procedure  ? 
The  reply  is  an  emphatic  “NO.”  The 
only  avenue  for  success  lies  in  contact, 
through  the  various  lalx>ratory  exper¬ 
iences,  through  the  exposure  to  life’s 
situations,  through  applications  of 
known  rules  of  human  behavior.  True 
enough,  there  may  lx*  many  failures, 
but  in  these  failures,  after  the  correct 
directions  are  given,  there  will  be 
found  the  germ  for  future  social 
achievements.  We  are  in  this  world 
to  live  and  the  data  of  the  physical  or 
natural  sciences  will  tell  us  very  little 
about  the  conduct  of  human  lives.  Pat¬ 
terns  of  conduct  must  come  from  some 
area  outside  of  these  sciences.  It 
is  for  this  reason  we  draw  upon  the 
disciplines  of  psychology,  of  philoso¬ 
phy  especially  in  the  fields  of  liter- 
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ature,  art  and  religion,  and,  in  so  do¬ 
ing*  we  build  up  not  a  specialist  but 
a  liberally  educated  individual. 

Ill 

It  is  a  most  tragic  situation  that  in 
most  cases  the  administration  does  not 
fully  understand  the  aims  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Social  Science  Area  to 
the  program  of  the  College.  This  is 
still  further  aggravated  by  tacit  refusal 
of  other  staff  members  in  different 
areas  to  appreciate  its  true  worth.  This, 
unfortunately,  lessens  the  possibility  of 
effective  integration.  But  this  defect 
is  not  one  of  malicious  intent.  No 
teacher  could  ever  be  guilty  of  such  an 
offence.  Rather  it  is  the  accumulative 
misdirection  as  to  the  real  efficacy  of 
the  social  science.  The  main  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  almost  every  per¬ 
son,  regardless  of  the  .degree  of  his  ex¬ 
posure  to  an}*  of  the  disciplines  in  the 
science,  assumes  the  role  of  a  social 
scientist.  Individuals  like  these  seem, 
to  forget  that  even  in  the  simplest 
treatment  of  social  problems  there  is 
a  fundamentally  different  approach 
than  either  that  in  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  physical  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Social  Science  continually 
runs  the  risk  of  persons — both  educated 
and  uneducated — associating  it  with 
tacit  assumptions  which  the  layman  has 
conceived  through  a  series  of  casual  ob¬ 
servations  which  time  has  developed 
into  some  theoretical  pronouncement 
whose  existence  is  safeguarded  by  the 
sanction  of  tradition.  It  is  here  that  the 
real  task  of  the  social  scientist  begins, 
because  where  others  see  a  sohition  he 
sees  the  problem  calling  aloud  for  fur¬ 
ther  investigation. 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  this  paper 
is  not  intended  to  be  solely  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  Social  Science. 
On  the  contrary,  its  main  purpose  is  to 


show  how  through  its  very  nature  it 
enters  into  and  becomes  a  living  part 
of  all  the  other  disciplines  so  that  man 
may  reach  the  main  objective — that  is 
a  full  and  rich  life.  But  in  order  to 
give  the  Science  an  opportunity  to  be 
of  service*  it  is  necessary  that  the  fal¬ 
lacies  about  it  be  cleared  away  and 
those  who  are  willing  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  it  in  its  proper  per¬ 
spective.  And  so  once  again  the  com¬ 
parison  to  the  other  sciences  may  be 
briefly  noted  so  that  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  may  be  developed. 

In  the  realm  of  the  Natural  Science, 
the  mathematician  has  rightly  to  as¬ 
sume  the  existence  of  space  before  he 
can  begin  his  task.  The  Natural  Sci¬ 
entist  must  assume  that  the  entire 
Universe  of  Material  things  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  irreversible  law  of  Cau¬ 
sality.  To  him  whose  retilm  is  that  of 
TheMogy,  there  must  be  assumed,  as 
his  beginning,  khe  existence  of*  an  all 
powerful  entity  accepted  as  Crod.  But 
for  the  Social  Scientist  all  these 
“Points  of  Origin”  on  which  the  theory 
rests  become  the  real  problem.  For  him 
problems  in  life  become  socio-psycho- 
logical  problems  in  which  intensified 
consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the 
principles  of  collective  behavior.  Whe¬ 
ther  that  which  occurred  behaved  ac¬ 
cording  to  causal  laws,  whether  the 
physicist  in  his  calculations  adhered 
strictly  to  the  assumed  theories,  or 
whether  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
was  the  effect  of  some  omniscient  Deity 
— all  of  those  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  investigations  because  the  real 
problem  lies  not  in  the  HOW  but  in 
the  WHY.  And  so  the  Social  Science 
is  continuously  confronted  with  a  most 
inconstant  and  unstable  WHY  and  in 
its  attempt  at  solution  for  the  benefit 
of  human  beings,  it  has  to  fall  back  on 
scientific  investigations  for  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  laws,  the  application  of 
which  in  certain  specific  situations  will 
give  man  what  is  most  desperately 
needed — the  balanced  life. 

But  the  study  of  the  Social  Science 
has  much  more  to  offer  a  student  than 
mere  scientific  knowledge  about  human 
relationship.  It  goes  over  and  above 
this  degree  of  competence  into  another 
field  which  we  may  term  “Therapy.’’ 
This  is  knowledge  of  how  to  cure 
things.  It  is  because  of  the  failure  to 
recognize  both  fields  that  there  is  de¬ 
veloped  so  much  confusion  and  scho¬ 
lastic  and  professional  prejudices.  But 
to  console  those  who  will  later  assume 
therapeutic  work,  it  will  be  definitely 
stated  that  no  one  should  expect  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Social  Science  will  put 
down  any  set  rules  of  knowledge  ready 
to  be  used  m  the  alleviation  of  hpman 
problems  or  in  the  treatment  of  social 
ills.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Social  Science  sets  a  pattern  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  in  specific  lines  and, 
if  it  is  so  desired,  in  later  life.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  program  is  carried  out  in  an 
institution  that  emphasizes  “Teacher 
Training”  or  whether  it  is  secured  in 
another  that  specializes  in  the  “Liberal 
Arts,”  once  the  broad  base  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  is  learned  and  fully  understood, 
once  its  interactionary  nature  becomes 
significant  to  the  student,  then  a  new 
vista  in  the  professional  services  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity  becomes  appa¬ 
rent.  He  may  teach  and  in  this  noble 
profession  of  teaching,  he  will  carry 
the  program  of  social  behavior  in  all 
the  various  courses  of  the  Curriculum. 
If  he  does  not  enter  the  school,  then 
let  us  look  on  the  growing  increase  in 
the  following  professions  where  large 
salaries  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  and  in  which  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  certain  disciplines  of  the  social 


science  is  considered  a  basic  prerequi¬ 
site: 

1.  Recreation  and  Child  Guidance : 

a.  Playgrounds  and  Parks. 

b.  Community  Centers. 

c.  Social  Settlement  Houses. 

2.  N eicfliborhcod  Centers: 

a.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

b.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

c.  Boy  Scouts. 

d.  Girl  Scouts. 

e.  4-H  Clubs. 

3.  Health: 

a.  School  Xurses. 

b.  Social  Service — Health. 

4.  Industry  and  Business: 

a.  Personnel  Work  with  Guid¬ 
ance. 

b.  Consumer  Education. 

5.  Physical  Education:  ‘ 

6.  Domestic  Relations: 

7.  Religion: 

8.  Government : 

a.  Child  Welfare. 

b.  Public  Welfare. 

c.  Intercultural  Relations. 

d.  Safety. 

From  the  ideas  in  this  limited  paper 
it  must  now  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Social  Science  is  not  a  purely  theo¬ 
retical  and  static  discipline.  It  is  vigor¬ 
ous.  It  is  functional.  It  does  not  com¬ 
partmentalize  itself  but  enters  into  and 
becomes  a  part  of  all  other  disciplines 
of  the  school.  Once  this  fact  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  other  persons  in  various  areas 
of  the  institution,  they  are  more  effec¬ 
tively  putting  the  science  to  work  so 
that  they  can  produce  men  and  women 
who  can  fit  themselves  into  their  select¬ 
ed  niche  of  life.  Only  then  will  that 
great  desire  of  all  educators  in  parti¬ 
cular  and  all  friends  of  humanity  in 
general — the  desire  to  promote  a  fuller 
and  richer  life — be  attained. 
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Existing  Educational  Provisions 
for  Youth 

AIRLY  extensive  provisions  exist 
in  most  modern  school  programs 
for  youth  who  are  clearly  handi¬ 
capped  either  mentally  or  physicady. 
College  preparatory  programs  now  of¬ 
fered  are  reasonably  adequate  for  stu¬ 
dents  bound  for  business  colleges,  tech¬ 
nical  institutes,  colleges,  or  universi¬ 
ties.  The  four-year  curriculum  of  in¬ 
dustrial  high  schools  and  of  technical 
high  schools  are  generally  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  youth  who  are  pre 
paring  to  enter  the  skilled  trades  or 
technical  occupations  immediately 
after  graduation. 

In  general,  however,  most  commu¬ 
nities  do  not  provide  an  educational 
program  in  the  schools  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  neither  ment¬ 
ally  nor  physically  handicapped,  nor 
bound  for  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing*  nor  seeking  to  enter  the  skilled 
trades  or  technical  occupations.  In¬ 
cluded  among  those  for  w’hom  no  ap¬ 
propriate  educational  program  exists 
are  these  two  groups : 

1.  Those  who  leave  school  from  the 


ninth  to  the  twelfth  year,  constituting 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
youth  who  enter  ninth  grade  in  all  the 
secondary  schools, 

2.  Many  of  those  who  complete 
existing  programs  but  do  not  go  to  col-  ^ 
lege  and  are  not  destined  for  a  career  • 
in  the  skille<l.  crafts  or  technical  occu¬ 
pations.  ’  ,  ^ 

While  educational  provision  for  this 
entire  group  of  unserved  youth  is  im¬ 
portant,  this  discussion  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  problems  dealing  with  only  an 
important  segment  of  this  group — 
those  whose  future  jobs  will  require, 
certain  operational  skills  and  limited 
technical  understandings. 

Definitions  Related 
to  Operational  Occupations 

The  term  semi-skilled  worker  will 
not  be  used  in  this  discussion  since  it 
may  be  misunderstood.  In  one  sense, 
no  semi-skilled  job  exists  in  the  world 
of  work.  If  a  job  requires  only  one 
skill,  the  worker  must  be  completely 
competent  in  this  one  skill  and  not 
half-skilled  or  semi-skilled. 

Job  requirements  of  the  operational 
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occupations  rank  above  those  of  un¬ 
skilled  occupations  and  marginal 
skilled  occupations,  but  below  those  of 
the  highly  skilled  craft  or  technical 
occupations. 

Jobs  within  the  operational  occupa¬ 
tions  may  be  defined  as  a  group  that 
includes  single  or  multiple  skilled  and 
manual  jobs  that  require  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  process  involved  in 
the  work,  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of 
manipulative  ability  within  a  limited 
range  of  applications,  the  exercise  of 
independent  judgment,  self-reliance 
and  alertness,  and  considerable  respon¬ 
sibility  for  valuable  ]>roduct  or  equip¬ 
ment. 

Some  examples  of  such  jobs  are : 

Group  leader  in  assembly  operations 

Set  up  man  for  certain  types  of  ma¬ 
chines  ' 

Operators  of  automobile  service  sta¬ 
tions  (sales-service)^ 


Major  Orcupationn  clarification 


Service-sales  workers  in  home  appli¬ 
ance  distribution 

File  clerks  in  offices 
Typists  in  offices  (as  distinguished 
from  stenographers  or  secretaries) 
Stock  and  material  supervisors 
Production  line  inspectors 
Power  sewing  machine  operators 
Certain  kinds  of  business  machine 
operators 

Truck  trailer  operators 
The  following  table  may  help  to 
identify  the  place  of  the  operational 
skill  occupations  with  relations  to  other 
types  of  work. 

Need  for  Further  Studies 

The  proposals  which  follow  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  jier- 
centage  of  youth  who  eventually  find 
careers  in  operational  jobs  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupations  is  larger  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  or  than  would  be  re- 

Itasic  Skills  or  Phi/siral 

Information  Facilities 

Required  Required 


Technical 

Technical  Electricity 
Machine  Desipn 
Architectural  Desipn 

Knowledge  of 
machine  and 
processes 

Mastery  of  technical 
information 

Technical  labs 
Classrooms 

Skilled  Trades 

.\viation 
.\uto  Mechanics 
Building  Trades 
Bookkeeping- 
Stenographer 
Electrical  Trades 

Mastery  of  wide 
range  of  machine 
and  tool  skills 
Knowledge  of 
certain  technical 
information 

Trade  shops 
Classrooms 

Operational 

Skilled  .Tob 

Ser\-ice  Station 
Operators 

Set-up  man  (some 
machines) 

File  Clerk 

Power  Machine 
Operator 

Mastery  of  opera¬ 
tional  skills 
Minimum  of  techni¬ 
cal  information 

Operational  labs 
Classrooms 

Marpinal  skilled 
and  unskilled 
occupations 

Production  Assembly 
.Jobs 

Unskilled  Jobs 

Mastery  of  some 
hand  skills 
Appreciation  of 
materials 

Appreciation  of  the 
impact  of  tech¬ 
nology  on  culture 

Classrooms 

Practical  .Arts  Shops 
and  Workrooms 
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vealed  by  existing  methods  of  classify¬ 
ing  workers;  and  that  this  group  of 
young  people  is  probably  a  sufficiently 
large  segment  of  school  youth  to  war¬ 
rant  planning  an  appropriate  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  fill  their  needs. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  further 
studies  are  ne<?essary  to  support  these 
assumptions  and  the  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  handling  of  the  problem 
of  these  youth  not  now  served  by  the 
educational  prt^ram.  The  following 
studies  are  therefore  recommended: 

1.  In  order  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  and  types  of  jobs  requiring  opera¬ 
tional  skills  and  knowledge  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  business,  industry,  commerce,  and 
|>ersonal  services,  an  appropriate  study 
of  occupations  should  l>e  carried  out  in 
each  community  which  contemplates 
such  a  program. 

2.  If  warranted  by  the  outcomes  of 
such  a  study,  the  operational  skill  jobs 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  to  provide 
bases  for  planning  and  initiating  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  youth  likely  to 
enter  such  jobs. 

3.  Studies  should  also  be  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  the  qualifications, 
experience,  and  preparation  needed  by 
teachers  who  could  successfully  conduct 
instructional  programs  of  the  kind 
herein  suggested. 

4.  A  study  should  determine  what 
portion  of  the  training  for  operational 
jobs  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
schools,  and  what  portion  can  best  be 
provided  on  the  job  in  the  specific  voca¬ 
tional  field. 

.5.  Furthermore,  a  study  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  operational  job 
trends  in  the  various  occupational 
fields  within  a  community. 

6.  Finally,  a  comprehensive  study 
needs  to  be  made  not  only  on  behalf  of 
students  entering  operational  jobs,  but 


also  on  behalf  of  all  pupils  in  secondary 
schools — the  study  of  the  personal,  so¬ 
cial,  emotional,  and  moral-ethical 
training  needed  to  assist  youth  in  suc¬ 
cessful  adjustment  to  the  post-second¬ 
ary'  school  environment.  The  enormity 
of  this  project  makes  it  presumptuous 
to  suggest  such  a  study  in  connection 
with  the  operational  group  alone,  but 
the  need  for  such  information  must 
nevertheless  be  recognized. 

Possible  Steps  for  Initiating  the 
Instructianal  Program 

If  the  proposed  studies  reveal  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  of  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  operational-skill  type,  the 
following  steps  may  well  be  considered 
in  moving  toward  a  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

1.  The  jobs  in  each  occupation.il 
area  (agficulture,  business,  industry, 
commerce,  and  personal  services) 
shouild  be  carefully  analyzed  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  common  elements  of  per¬ 
formance  and  understanding  may  be 
found.  These  common  elements  may 
be  in  terms  of  tools,  equipment,  manual 
skills,  social  skills,  related  knowledge 
or  personal  qualities. 

2.  Where  a  sufficient  number  of 
common  elements  in  an  occupational 
area  could  be  organized  into  units  of 
instruction  an  occupational  program 
might  well  be  organized  at  the  senior 
high  school  level  which  would  provide 
instruction  (based  on  these  common 
elements)  and  experience  leading  to 
families  of  jobs  of  the  operational- 
skill  type.  Such  occupational  programs 
might  be  considered  for  the  areas  of 
industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  possibly  others. 

This  proposed  operational  occupa¬ 
tional  program  w'ould  not  be  based 
upon  existing  educational  programs  in 
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industrial  arts,  trade  education  or  tech¬ 
nical  education,  since  these  programs 
either  have  distinctly  different  objec¬ 
tives  or  are  designed  to  serve  a  group 
of  youth  of  different  interests,  needs, 
and  occupational  futures.  Unlike  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  education,  which  aims  at 
appreciation,  this  operational  educa¬ 
tional  program  aims  at  preparation 
for  employment  either  on  the  entry  or 
operational  level  according  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  opportunities  for  placement.  As 
an  illustration,  an  occupational  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  industrial  area  might  pro¬ 
vide  experiences  which  w’ould  develop 
skills  in  using  a  wide  range  of  hand 
tools,  measuring  instruments,  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  job  analyses  might  show 
to  l)e  important  in  a  whole  cluster  of 
jobs  of  the  operational  skill  type.  Such 
a  laboratory  wi  the  business  area  might 
be  devoted  to  experiences  jn  office 
skills  common  to  a  cluster  of  jobs  at 
a  similar  level  in  the  business  world. 

3.  A  fundamental  preparation  of 
this  youth  group  might  well  be  an 
orientation  towards  all  the  basic  occu¬ 
pational  areas — business,  agriculture, 
industry,  personal  services,  and  others. 
The  orientation  information  might  in¬ 
clude  such  common  factors  as  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  free  enterprise  in  a 
democracy;  small  business  prospects; 
policies  and  problems  in  modern  in¬ 
dustry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
personal  services;  laws,  regulations, 
and  requirements  of  the  w’orld  of  work ; 
and  the  workers’  relationships  with 
other  workers,  supervisors,  manage¬ 
ment,  labor  unions,  and  government. 

4.  For  each  occupational  area,  an 
operational  laboratory  could  be  set  up 
for  instruction  in  the  necessary  skills 
and  related  technical  knowledge.  For 
example,  the  industrial  laboratory 
would  cover  the 'common  elements  that 


w’ould  be  valuable  background  for  the 
operational  jobs  found  in  the  industries 
of  the  community.  Other  and  different 
common  elements  would  provide  the 
basis  for  training  in  the  laboratory  for 
commerce,  for  agriculture,  or  for  per¬ 
sonal  services. 

It  is  likely  that  for  certain  types  of 
jobs,  students  might  require  experi¬ 
ences  in  more  than  one  kind  of  labora¬ 
tory.  •  Jobs  which  are  typically  found 
in  small  businesses,  such  as  service  sta¬ 
tion  operator,  might  require  training 
in  the  industrial  and  business  labora¬ 
tory  as  well  as  in  the  personal  service 
laboratory.  The  possibility  of  serving 
a  number  of  youth  w’ho  will  eventually 
go  into  small  business  ownership  and 
other  proprietary  occupations  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

5. .  Ample  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  guided  termination  period 
for  all  students,  jointly  planned  by  the 
individual  student,  teachers,  and  coun¬ 
selors.  This  should  be  provided  whe¬ 
ther  the  individual  leaves  school  prior 
to  graduation  or  not.  It  might  include 
the  sharpening  of  skills  or  knowledges 
particularly  needed  by  the  student  to 
meet  his  needs  as  determined  by  him, 
his  teachers,  and  counselors.  The  final 
orientation  in  the  occupational  area 
might  include  the  relationship  of  jobs, 
responsibilities,  and  principles  of  op¬ 
eration  in  the  specific  industry,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  other  area  of  the  student’s  in¬ 
terest. 

During  this  termination  period,  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  in  process  to  as¬ 
sist  each  youth  to  enter  fulltime  em¬ 
ployment  appropriate  to  his  desires, 
needs,  capacities  and  preparation. 
Coupled  with  this  function  should  be 
a  plan  for  an  organized  follow-up  serv¬ 
ice  by  a  representative  of  the  school  to 
assist  the  youth  in  making  satisfactory 
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job  adjustments  during  the  early  per¬ 
iod  of  his  fulltime  employment 

Such  provisions  within  this  program 
would  be  in  contrast  with  the  present 
practice  under  which  youth  who  leave 
school  before  graduation  do  so  with  a 
sense  of  failure  and  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  school  takes  no  pride  in 
them  as  former  students  and  appears 
to  have  no  interest  in  their  future  w’el- 
fare.  It  is  possible  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  program  as  herein  outlined 
may  serve  to  retain  many  of  these 
youth  in  school  for  a  longer  period 
than  at  present,  and  may  even  encour¬ 
age  many  to  complete  the  twelfth  year, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  dropouts. 

6.  Where  an  insufficient  number 
of  young  |)eople  are  interested  in  opera¬ 
tional  skilled  jobs  of  a  single  occupa¬ 
tional  area  or  where  the  common  ele¬ 
ments  among  a  group ‘of  jobs  are  too 
few  to  warrant  a  program*  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  work-study  types  of  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
youths  concerned. 

7.  In  any  operational  skill  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  established,  young  per¬ 
sons  should  be  able  to  enter  them  easily 
and  to  change  from  one  prc^ram  to  an¬ 
other  without  great  difficulty.  It  should 
be  possible  for  a  student  to  enter  such 
a  pr(^ram  at  any  time  during  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  years,  de¬ 
pending  on  his  needs,  desires,  and 
plans  for  the  future.  To  make  possible 
such  changes  by  students,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  should  probably  be  organized  in 
short  units. 

8.  Supplementing  the  steps  which 
have  just  been  prop>osed,  plans  should 
be  made  for  re-entry  of  youth  on  a 
part-time  (or  even  fulltime)  basis  into 
appropriate  classes  as  their  experiences 
after  leaving  fulltime  school  reveal 
need  for  further  education.  There  is 


no  reason  why  a  young  person  who  has 
left  school  prior  to  graduation  and  later 
discovers  needs  for  further  fulltime  ed¬ 
ucation  of  an  intensive  character  for 
a  short  period  in  order  to  qualify  him 
for  better  occupational  opportunities 
should  not  receive  such  service  from 
the  schools.  Such  reentry  should  take 
place  under  a  jointly  planned  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  skillful  counselling 
would  further  assist  such  individuals 
to  pursue  their  objectives.  Individuals 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  such  re 
entry  is  easy,  can  be  made  at  any  time 
on  a  fulltime  or  part-time  basis,  and 
that  they  will  be  genuinely  welcomed. 

9.  Since  it  appears  that  an  increas¬ 
ingly  number  of  girls  are  entering  op- 
ertalonal  jobs  before  becoming  home 
makers,  special  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  to  training  for  their  dual  role. 
The  flexibility  of  the  proposed  prc^rara 
migh»  permit  them  to  prej^are  for 
homemaking  and  to  be  given  some 
training  for  operational  occupations. 

10.  If  the  above  proposals  appear 
to  be  feasible,  a  community  might  form 
a  consultative  committee  of  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  to  assist  in  developing  and 
conducting  the  program.  Membership 
on  this  committee  might  well  include 
industrial  psychologists,  persons  ex¬ 
perienced  in  industrial  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  persons  from  the  middle  manage¬ 
ment  or  operating  group  of  business 
and  industry,  and  training  specialists 
or  their  equivalents  from  labor  unions. 

11.  It  is  assumed  that  the  kind  of 
instructional  program  which  has  just 
been  suggested  would  be  only  a  part  of 
the  total  program  provided  for  these 
youth  while  attending  fulltime  school. 
An  equally  important  aspect  of  their 
program  would  consist  of  appropriate 
studies  and  experiences  required  by  all 
youth  for  general  competence  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  group  participants.  The 
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nature  of  these  general  studies  and  ex¬ 
periences  should  be  carefully  planned, 
however,  so  that  they  may  be  highly 
meaningful  to  the  group  of  youth  in 
question. 

The  Development  of 

Teaching  Personnel 

It  seems  probable  that  the  success 
of  an  operational  skill  prt^rani  will 
rest  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the 
teachers  who  can  be  prepared  or  se¬ 
cured  for  such  instruction.  Although 
the  qualifications  desirable  for  such 
teachers  should  be  studied  carefully, 
one  characteristic  would  seem  to  be  of 
major  importance.  Those  who  conduct 
the  instniction  in  the  proposed  opera¬ 
tional  occupations  laboratories,  as  well 
as  those  who  coordinate  work-study 
pr(^i'ams  fqr  this  group  of  youth, 
should  be  persons  w?th  more  than  a 
little  personal  exj>erience  in  the  world 
of  work.  Success  seems  doubtful  for 
the  teacher  who  is  wholly  the  product 
of  school  instruction  through  the  usual 
colleiriate  teacher  education  programs. 
Helping  young  people  most  effectively 
in  this  program  would  require  a  tho¬ 
rough  familiarity  not  only  with  the 
skills  and  knowledges  of  the  occupa¬ 
tional  area  represented,  but  also  with 
the  social,  economic,  and  interpersonal 
relationships  and  practices  which  are 
important  in  the  world  of  work.  Such 
knowledge  and  judgment  come  only 
with  a  fairly  lengthy  and  diverse  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  worker  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  area  in  question.  All  teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  expand  their 
own  experiences  and  to  keep  them  up 
to  date  by  continuing,  or  periodic  re¬ 
turn  to  work  in  diverse  occupational 
areas. 

In  the  beginning,  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  select  from  presently 
employed  teachers  those  with  appro¬ 


priate  backgrounds  and  interests,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  undertake  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  program.  These  persons 
could  immediately  be  assisted  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  in-service  development,  exten¬ 
sion  and  summer  school  courses.  If  the 
future  development  of  the  program 
seems  promising*  institutions  operating 
programs  of  teacher  preparation  might 
be  interested  in  setting  up  appropriate 
programs  for  the  recruitment  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  teachers  of  the  type  re¬ 
quired. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  and 
might  even  turn  out  to  be  necessary 
that  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  more 
general  subjects  who  would  be  involved 
in  the  program  of  the  youth  group  be¬ 
ing  considered  should  also  have  some 
experience  in  the  world  of  work,  in 
additNn  to  their  exp'erience  and  prepa¬ 
ration  as  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 
This  would  help  to  prevent  these  gen¬ 
eral  subjects  from  becoming  too  ab- 
abstract,  lx)okish  and  verbal,  and  thus 
lacking  in  meaning  for  the  learners. 

The  above  proposals  are  made  with 
full  recognition  that  to  conduct  the 
suggested  studies  and  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  toward  putting  such  a  program 
into  operation  would  involve  large  ex¬ 
penditures  of  professional  time.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  some  realistic 
attempts  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  group  of  youth  in  the  secondary 
schools  which  this  program  is  designed 
to  serve,  or  large  numbers  of  these 
youth  will  continue  to  leave  school  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  and 
without  any  saleable  skills  at  their 
command.  In  addition  to  the  loss  for 
these  young  school  leavers,  the  occupa¬ 
tional  world  in  the  community  is  also 
the  poorer  as  it  constantly  searches  for 
workers  to  fill  these  positions  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  competence. 


The  Bellevue  Community  Study 

By  BERNARD  HAAKE 
Emlid  School 
Schenectady,  New  York 


T  T  7  HY  I  not  only  learned  a 
V  V  great  deal  about  Bellevue, 
but  I  learned  even  more 
about  my  own  community — it  seems  as 
though  I  have  never  really  seen  my 
own  town.  Imagine,  I  had  to  come  way 
down  here  to  get  my  eyes  opened !” 

Thus  an  Oneonta  State  Teacher’s 
College  senior  expressed  her  reaction 
to  the  community  study  made  by 
Oneonta  College  students  in  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

The  idea  of  a  community  study  for 
prospective  teachers  is  not  something 
that  is  startlingly  new  in  the  area  of 
teacher  training.  It  is,  however,  a 
startling,  eye-opening  exi>erience  for 
each  student  and  for  every  other  person 
participating  in  such  a  survey. 

In  the  instance  of  the  survey  made 
in  the  Bellevue  section  of  Schenectady 
by  twenty-three  students  from  Oneonta 
State  Teacher’s  College,  irrefutable 
proof  of  the  value  derived  by  each  par¬ 
ticipant  was  provided  by  the  words  of 
the  students  themselves. 

These  words  were  not  allowed  to  dis¬ 
solve  into  thin  air  after  they  were 
spoken.  They  not  only  “etched”  them¬ 
selves  into  the  memories  of  all  those 
who  heard  them  but  they  also  “etched” 
themselves  into  the  more  accurate  and 
more  lasting  “memory”  provided  by 
the  tape  of  a  sound  recorder. 

However,  much  more  than  mere 
words  exist  to  demonstrate  the  value 
that  the  community  study  provided. 
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April  3,  1951,  twenty-three  college 
students  descended  on  Bellevue  (a  com¬ 
munity  within  the  confines  of  the 
larger  community  of  Schenectady)  and 
four  days  later  they  departed. 

Neither  they  nor  the  community  will 
ever  be  the  same  for  having  had  the 
experience  that  they  shared.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  step  in  the  same  river  twice 
and  by  the  same  token  it  is  impossible 
for  a  community  to  remain  unaffected 
by  the  arrival  of  twenty-three  strangers 
who,  through  their  interaction  with  the 
community,  depart  as  twenty-three 
friends. 

Obviously  all  of  this  did  not  “just 
happen.”  It  required  tremendous  plan¬ 
ning,  organizing,  leg-work,  head-work, 
and  heart-work.  Who  did  all  of  this 
work  ?  How  did  they  do  it  ?  Why  did 
they  even  bother  with  it  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  and 
the  key  to  the  overwhelming  success  of 
the  Bellevue  community  study  is  not 
found  “behind  the  scenes.”  The  answer 
is  found  on  the  street-corner,  in  the 
ice-cream  parlor,  in  the  hardware  store, 
the  politician’s  office,  the  junior  high 
school  social  studies  class,  over  the  sup¬ 
per  table,  in  the  den  meeting  of  the 
Cub  Scouts,  in  the  church  discussion 
rooms,  on  the  bus  and  in  the  bowling 
alley.  In  short,  the  answer  is  found  in 
the  community — in  the  people  of  the 
community. 

lyct’s  look  at  some  of  them  and  see 
just  what  they  did. 
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Several  months  prior  to  the  actual 
date  of  the  study,  a  representative  of 
Oneonta  State  Teacher’s  College  ap¬ 
proached  a  member  of  the  Schenectady 
Department  of  Education  concerning 
the  possibility  of  making  such  a  study 
in  a  community  in  Schenectady.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Van  Corlaer  School,  a  com¬ 
bined  elementary -junior  high  school  in 
the  Bellevue  section  of  Schenectady. 

Since  a  community  study  obviously 
necessitates  the  use  of  the  community 
as  a  laboratory,  the  principal.  Miss 
Mae  Begley,  channeled  the  request  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  community.  At  the  next 
P.  T.  A.  meeting,  the  members  were 
asked  if  »hev  would  be  interested  in 
organizing  and  participating  in  4  study 
of  their  community. 

The  idea  w’as  new,  no  one  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  meant,  they  had  never 
had  or  been  in  a  community  study  be¬ 
fore;  they  decided  to  “mull  it  over” 
and  let  the  principal  know  later. 

Before  the  next  meeting  came 
around,  many  phone  calls  were  made, 
countless  questions  were  asked,  a  few 
letters  were  written,  a  great  many  trips 
were  made  “next  door”  and  “down  the 
street”  and  the  “mulling”  continued. 
Gradually  order  evolved  from  what 
seemed  like  chaos  and  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  became  eager  to  organize  to 
translate  its  energv’  and  ideas  into  ac¬ 
tion.  P.  T.  A.  representatives  from 
Euclid,  Fulton,  and  Van  Corlaer 
Schools,  the  three  schools  in  the  area, 
agreed  to  share  official  responsibility 
for  planning  and  organizing  the  com¬ 
munity  study. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
the  school  principal  received  an  over¬ 
whelming  “Yes”  and  the  plans  for  the 
community  study  got  under  way.  A 
chairwoman  was  elected,  an  executive 


committee  was  appointed,  and  a  temp¬ 
orary  plan  of  attack  was  organized.  In 
an  amazingly  short  time,  Bellevue  be¬ 
came  a  beehive  of  activity.  Church 
groups  wanted  to  help  as  did  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  ward  supervisor,  the  recrea¬ 
tion  director,  the  Scout  directors  and 
numerous  other  individuals  who 
phoned  in  to  ask  how  they  could  help. 
The  response  awed  the  school  officials 
one  of  whom  remarked,  “I’ve  never 
been  in  on  any  project  where  I’ve  done 
less  work  and  seen  more  results.”  The 
community  “mobilized”  at  its  own  re¬ 
quest  and  insistence.  Occasionally,  re¬ 
source  persons  from  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  were  consulted  but  “head¬ 
quarters”  was  in »  Mrs.  Jones’  front 
’room  more  often  than  it  w’as  in  the 
principal’s  office. 

One  of  the  first  groups  to  offer  as¬ 
sistance  was  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Oneonta  Alumni  Association.  Because 
of  their  close  affiliation  with  the  col¬ 
lege  they  asked  for  the  “honor”  of 
welcoming  the  students  to  Bellevue. 
The  request  was  granted. 

The  Executive  Commitee  agreed 
that  the  students  could  best  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  community  if  they  became 
a  part  of  it  and  this  belief  guided  the 
committee’s  subsequent  actions.  Lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  students  was  sought  in  vari¬ 
ous  homes  in  the  community  and  soon 
there  were  more  requests  for  students 
than  there  were  students.  It  was  de¬ 
cided,  too,  that  the  visitors  could  best 
understand  the  community  if  they  also 
were  familiar  with  its  tradition,  his¬ 
tory,  development,  and  its  institutions, 
ways  of  eaniing  a  living,  and  the  way 
it  lived  together. 

“The  students  should  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feel  the  warmth  of  relation¬ 
ships  that  exist  within  the  community 
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as  it  functions,”  was  the  way  that  one 
person  expressed  it. 

Finally,  plans  were  completed,  the 
opening  day  arrived  and  at  four  p.  m. 
the  chartered  bus  from  Oneonta  ar¬ 
rived  in  front  of  the  school.  As  each 
student  entered  the  building  he  was 
handed  a  folder  containing  a  greeting 
from  the  community,  a  list  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  committee,  a  detailed  day-to-day 
account  of  the  program  he  was  to  fol¬ 
low,  a  map  of  the  area  as  it  looked  in 
1870,  a  modern  map  of  the  same  area, 
and  a  list  with  telephone  numbers  of 
the  local  doctors  and  dentists. 

The  reception  provided  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  Oneonta  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  set  the  tone  for  the  following  four 
days.  Coffee,  tea,  and  cakes  plus  in¬ 
formality  and  friendliness  soon  had  the 
students  and  the  “community  persons” 
chatting  and  conversing  in  a  light¬ 
hearted  fashion. 

That  evening  one  of  the  churches 
sponsored  a  turkey  dinner  and  once 
again  the  students  met  still  more  people 
from  the  community  in  a  social,  in¬ 
formal  atmosphere.  An  old  time  resi¬ 
dent  traced  the  history  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  over  the  past  seventy  years  and 
fascinated  his  listeners  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  such  men  as  George 
Westinghouse,  famed  inventor  of  the 
air  brake. 

Early  next  morning  the  students  had 
breakfast  together  at  Fulton  School 
and  then  separate<l  into  groups  to  facil¬ 
itate  their  study  of  the  community  they 
had  entered.  Some  spent  the  morning 
at  the  fascinating  General  Electric  Re¬ 
search  Labora*.  fies  and  others  toured 
the  Schenectady  Army  Depot  and 
gained  a  first  hand  account  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  task  involved  in  supplying  an 
army. 

That  afternoon  the  students  as¬ 


sembled  at  the  school  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  session  with  Dr.  Harry  J. 
Linton,  Schenectady  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  other  Schenectady  school 
personnel,  and  with  R.  J.  Pulling, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Xew  York  State. 

Later  in  the  evening  they  made  « 
tour  of  television  station  W.  R.  G.  B. 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  view  a  live 
television  show  emanate  from  the  stu¬ 
dio.  The  day  concluded  with  a  spirited 
two  hour  pooling  session  held  at  the 
school. 

In  slightly  over  twenty-four  hours 
the  students  had  met  and  talked  with 
scientists,  ministers,  politicians,  sol¬ 
diers,  glass  blowers,  lumber  dealers, 
housewives  merchants,  educators, 
hardware  merchants,  engineers,  lathe 
operators,  nail  machine  operators,  tele¬ 
vision  producers,  secretaries,  compto¬ 
meter  operators  and  research  techni¬ 
cians.  They  had  seen  such  varied 
things  as  liquid  nitrogen,  sniff  detec¬ 
tors,  fumigation  machines,  army  tanks 
and  television  cameras.  They  had  also 
associated  with  the  past  for  as  one  of 
them  said,  “Today  I  talked  with  people 
who  knew  such  famous  men  as  Stein- 
metz  and  Westinghouse.” 

Again  next  morning  the  students 
were  grouped  into  teams  of  three  but 
this  time  w’ith  one  innovation.  The 
third  member  of  -each  team  was  a 
Ninth  Grade  social  studies  student 
from  the  local  junior  high  school.  As 
each  team  left  the  school  it  was  handed 
a  card  with  several  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  printed  thereon.  The  students 
were  to  visit  the  persons  indicated  on 
their  card  and  interview  those  persons 
about  the  community  of  Bellevue.  The 
names  had  been  selected  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  so  that  each  name  re- 
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presented  a  vital  and  interesting  storj’. 

The  students  returned  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  sat  around  a  microphone  and 
shared  their  stories.  They  then  dis¬ 
cussed  what  the  study  had  meant  thus 
far  to  them  and  what  they  felt  it  had 
done  for  them.  The  Ninth  Graders 
shared  this  experience  and  the  entire 
session  was  recorded  for  later  possible 
use  by  both  the  junior  high  and  college 
students.  It  was  at  this  |>oint  that  the 
values  provided  by  a  community  study 
were  translated  into  words  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves. 

The  remainder  of  the  community 
study  consisted  of  speeches  by  represen- 
tati^^s  of  some  of  the  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  in  Bellevue,  discussion 
periods  with  lay  person  and  faculty 
members  and  finally  a  four  mile  walk¬ 
ing  tour  to  all  the  points  of  interest 
that  the  students  hadn’t  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  visit  previously. 

The  concluding  atfair  of  the  four 
day  study  was  a  farewell  dinner  held 
at  the  junior  high  school.  All  the  par¬ 
ticipating  students,  the  entire  school 
faculty  and  community  guests  filled 
the  g^Tunasium  for  this  event.  Even 
the  local  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  students  rendered  the  highest 
tribute  that  is  in  them  to  give.  During 
the  two  hour  period  of  the  dinner,  the 
entire  school  was  unattended  by  either 
administrative  or  teacher  personnel. 
Every  teacher  was  at  the  luncheon  in 
the  school  gymnasium  and  during  the 
entire  session  not  a  single  student 
created  a  disturbance  or  even  “peeked 
in  the  door!”  The  Ninth  Grade  boy  se¬ 
lected  as  acting  principal  made  perio¬ 
dic  tours  of  the  building  and  later  re¬ 
ported  that  “he  had  had  complete  co¬ 
operation  from  the  students!”  The 
Oneonta  students  had  “captivated” 


the  entire  community  right  down  to 
the  kindergarten. 

Early  th^it  afternoon  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  departed  and  took  part  of  Belle¬ 
vue  with  them.  However,  the  account 
was  in  balance  by  virtue  of  that  part 
of  themselves  that  they  had  left  behind 
in  Bellevue. 

In  retrospect,  just  what  had  the 
study  of  the  community  done — for  the 
community  as  well  as  for  the  students  ? 

For  the  community,  the  presence  of 
the  students  and  their  work  seemed  to 
create,  emphasize,  and  strengthen  a 
group  ajvareness — a  community  kin¬ 
ship  of  feeling,  a  “Bellevueishness.” 
The  community  reasserted  itself  and  in 
so  doing  became  an  even  stronger,  truer 
community. 

For  the  school  as  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  study  succeeded  in  open¬ 
ing  many  doors  to  new  phases  and  fa¬ 
cets  of  the  out  of  school  community. 
New  resources  were  discovered  and  a 
stronger,  more  active  bond  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  school  and  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

The  immediate  effect  on  the  students 
was  obvious.  Their  recorded  words, 
conversations,  and  responses  to  ques¬ 
tions  indicated  that  the  study  helped 
them  recognize  the  need  and  desirabil¬ 
ity  for  schools  and  more  specifically 
for  teachers,  to  establish  a  “partner¬ 
ship”  relation  with  the  community 
within  which  they  operate. 

The  students  seemed  to  come  away 
from  the  study  with  a  new  awareness 
of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  that 
“Schools  arc  agents  of  a  total  society.” 
One  visit  alone — that  to  the  television 
station — convinced  the  prospective 
teachers  that  schools  do  not  have  a 
corner  on  Education  and  therefore  that 
they  as  Educators  were  obligated  to 
“get  out  and  get  in”  to  those  other  edu- 
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cative  agencies.  Schools  and  school 
personnel  have  to  share  and  be  shared. 

The  students  learned  too,  how  easy 
it  can  be  to  become  a  participating,  ac¬ 
cepted  member  of  a  community  instead 
of  remaining  an  onlooker — or  as  has 
so  frequently  happened,  a  week-day 
visitor. 

Then,  too,  as  one  girl  remarked,  “I 
look  at  people  a  lot  differently  now,” 
People  become  persons  as  a  result  of 
the  study  and  history  became  the  story 
of  persons.  Economics  became  persons 


at  work  and  “group  dynamics”  became 
persons  meetings  persons. 

Most  important,  however,  the  stu¬ 
dents  discovered  that  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual  fibre  that  so  entwines  itself  in  and 
among  persons  that  they  become  a 
tightly  knit  community — community 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  senior 
boys — the  most  cynical  by  the  way — 
“These  people  are  wonderful  to  us.  I 
don’t  know  just  what  it  is  but  we  sure 
found  the  “heart”  of  this  community.” 


J 
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A  History  of  the  American  People  (3 
Vols.).  By  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Harold 
C.  Syrett.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 
1952. 

The  authors  of  this  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  unusually  competent,  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  textbook  which  is  at  once  dynamic, 
scholarly  and  authoritative.  What  John 
R.  Green  did  for  England,  these  authors 
have  done  for  our  own  country  and,  as  a 
re.sult,  they  are  now  in  the  forefront  of 
their  profession. 

Dr.  Carman  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a  Social  History  of  the  United  States 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
leader  among  America’s  historians. 

Dr.  Syrett  is  an  able  scholar,  of  keen  in¬ 
sight,  and  broad  culture  who  has  been, 
for  many  years,  in  the  History  Department 
at  Columbia  University  where  he  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  superior  instruc¬ 
tor  and  an  authority  in  his  profession. 

The  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  best 
theory  of  the  place  of  history  in  a  liberal 
education.  The  authors  deal  with  their 
subject  as  the  history  of  culture  in  the 
broad  sense  with  emphasis  on  society. 


politics,  and  education  and  their  relation 
to  our  economic  situation,  our  political 
philosophy  and  diplomatic  aspirations. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  outset  that 
the  authors  realize  that  the  task  of  the 
historian  is  to  interpret  the  main  Helds  of 
human  activity  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  -Vmerican  civilization. 

Since  wars  and  politics  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  growth  of  society,  and  directly 
affect  human  welfare,  they  are  not  neg¬ 
lected,  but  greater  emphasis  than  usual 
have  been  placed  on  the  arts  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  peace ;  on  slcence,  customs, 
industry,  religion,  morality,  commerce, 
democracy,  currency  problems,  economic 
legislation,  agrarian  discontent,  foreign 
relations,  isolation  problems,  .American  in¬ 
vestments,  neutrality  difficulties  and  inter¬ 
national  misunderstanding.  Disputed  ques¬ 
tions  are  discussed  dispassionately. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  most  engaging 
manner,  full  of  striking  sentences  and 
thrilling  paragraphs.  Students  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  use  this  textbook  will 
be  profoundly  grateful  for  this  masterful 
synthesis.  —  Andrew  Mackie,  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City. 


Doctrine  (^Interest 

By  JAMES  BINNEY 
503  Marshall  Drive 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

WE  HAVE  in  education  what  to  rejection  of  Mr.  Dooley’s  famous 
amounts  to  a  doctrine  of  in-  ar<rument,  “It  doesn’t  matter  what  you 
terest,  and  we  need  to  con-  learn  the  child  just  so  it’s  hard;”  in 
aider — beyond  giving  mere  lip  service  other  words  it  has  caused  us  to  find  a 
to  the  obvious — the  results  which  come  substitute  for  the  idea  that  there  is 
from  following  it.  If  anyone  were  to  value  in  doing  something  merely  for 
say.  as  ilacaulay  used  to  do,  that  every  the  sake  of  doing  something.  We  speak 
schoolboy  knows  a  c^ild  will  learn  most  of  purposeful  activity  in  which  the  ‘ 
easily  and  quickly  those  things  in  child  is  interested — perhaps  interested 
which  he  is  interested,  few  teachers  because  tjie  activity  is  purposeful.  The 
would  disagre(^.  At  first  glance  the  doctrine  of  interest  has  led  to  changes 
subject  seems  trite — everything  has  in  method,  to  revolutions  in  textbook 
been  said  that  can  be  said  about  it.  But  making,  to  reforms  in  curriculum,  and 
many  writers  have  thought  the  subject  even  to  changes  in  the  architecture  of 
worthy  of  discussion;  John  Dewey  in  school  buildings.  It  is  perhaps  not 
his  essay  “Interest  and  Effort”  thought  too  much  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  in- 
‘interest’  deserved  a  definition  ;  and  terest  has  contributed  much  to  the  rise 
many  educational-psychologists  have  of  a  new  kind  of  educator, 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  their  text-  The  good  which  has  come  from  a 
books.  wise  use  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  is 

The  writer  is  concerned  here  with  so  obvious  that  there  is  no  need  to  dis- 
what  happens  to  a  common  doctrine  of  cuss  it  at  any  length.  But  that  there 
interest  when  it  is  put  into  practice  in  is  even  a  possibility  of  some  evil  corn- 
schools — not  only  what  happens  to  it,  ing  from  a  misuse  of  the  doctrine,  or 
but  what  it  causes  to  happen  to  teach-  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being 
ers.  It  might  be  well  to  start  with  a  misued,  is  probably  not  recognized  in 
definition  of  a  doctrine  of  interest:  some  quarters  and  recognized  but  not 
“The  child  will  learn  l>est  that  in  Avhich  admitted  in  others.  The  doctrine  of 
he  is  most  interested.  The  child  who  interest  is  so  clearly  correct  and  so 
is  interested  is  not  likely  to  become  a  universally  taken  for  granted  that  it 
disciplinary  problem.  A  child’s  inter-  can  be  dangerous, 
est  will  change  from  time  to  time.  It  There  is  hardly  anything  which  we 
is  to  the  teacher’s  advantage,  therefore,  have  of  any  value  that  does  not  have 
to  know  the  child’s  interests  and  to  two  sides;  very  little  of  anything  is  an 
appeal  to  him  through  these  interests.”  unmitigated  good.  To  begin  with,  some 
Acceptance  of  such  a  doctrine — whe-  psychologists  speak  of  native  interests 
ther  stated  as  I  have  stated  it  or  other-  and  acquired  interests — whether  some 
wise — has  led  to  much  good.  It  has  led  interests  are  acquired  and  others  native 
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or  whether  all  interests  are  acquired 
might  possibly  be  debated — but  we  say 
w’ith  certainty  that  some  interests  are 
acquired  or  come  into  being  more  easily 
than  others  and  perhaps  earlier  than 
others.  It  might  be  possible  to  allow 
native  interests  to  develop  so  complete¬ 
ly  (substitute  interests  easily  and 
quickly  acquired  if  you  do  not  care  for 
native  interests)  that  there  would  be 
little  time  for  the  child  to  acquire  some 
interests  he  might  profit  by  having. 
We  might  allow  a  child’s  interest  in 
^  play  to  so  dominate  him  that  he  would 
never  willingly  acquireian  interest  in 
work.  There  is  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  an  interest  (whether  native  or  ac¬ 
quired)  *will  be  directed^  toward  the 
good. 

That  easily  and  quickly  acquired  in¬ 
terests  do  dominate  many  people  is 
quite  evident  in  life  about  us — note 
the  alcoholic,  the  gambler,  the  habitual 
criminal,  the  man  who  lives  for  sports, 
the  movie  addict,  and  the  countless 
others  who  have  allowed  one  dominant 
interest  to  unbalance  them.  The  urge 
to  gamble,  for  example,  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal — gambling  seems  to  have  some 
interest  for  many  men,  yet  it  does  not 
dominate  all.  Some  interests  have  to 
be  resisted.  An  interest  in  the  abnor¬ 
mal  often  kills  a  healthy  interest  in  the 
normal.  One  can  read  the  Kinsey  Re¬ 
port  and  observe  that  people  are  not 
always  interested  in  the  things  in 
which  we  think  they  should  be  inter- 
e.sted.  Even  an  interest  which  is  norm¬ 
ally  wholesome  may  become  distorted 
— and  this  sometimes  happens  on 
a  national  scale,  so  that  a  people 
instead  of  holding  to  a  wholesome 
patriotism  turn  to  a  frenzied  and 
overblown  nationalism  such  as  that 
whipped  up  by  Hitler  in  Germany.  An 
interest  in  reading  is  usually  highly  de¬ 


sirable,  yet  students  have  lost  them¬ 
selves  in  reading  trash  just  as  Don 
Quixote  lost  his  grip  upon  reality  by 
his  interest  in  exaggerated  romance. 
How  many  minds  have  been  diverted 
from  complete  development  by  an  ab¬ 
normal  interest  in  comics,  cheap 
movies,  whodunits,  sports,  radio,  and 
sex — not  too  mention  uglier  things — 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  per¬ 
haps  safe  to  assume  that  various  forms 
of  mental  narcotics  have  been  as  great 
a  menace  to  the  young  as  the  drugs  we 
so  rightly  fear._  It  may  be  possible 
that  education  depends  fully  as  much 
upon  the  curbing  of  undesirable  inter- 
estfi  as  upon  the  cultivation  of  desir¬ 
able  ones.  The  first  danger  then  in  a 
doctrine  of  interest  is  that  the  interest 
may  become  too  dominating  or  even 
abnormal — there  is,  for  example,  no¬ 
thing  wrong  with  a  normal  interest  in 
reading  comics,  attending  movies, 
watching  sports,  or  in  listening  to  the 
radio.  The  second  danger  is  that  the 
interest  will  be  completely  undesirable. 

Growth  in  an  individual  or  in  a  na¬ 
tion  usually  means  that  more  desirable 
interests  have  taken  the  place  of  less 
desirable  ones.  A  child  might  just  as 
well  be  interested  in  good  literature  as 
in  cheap  reading,  in  good  music  as  in 
jazz,  in  wholesome  play  as  in  commer¬ 
cialized  athletic  contests,  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  is  not.  Only  the 
child  that  is  exceptionally  well  situated 
can  avoid  being  driven  with  the  herd 
toward  an  interest  in  second  rate  types 
of  reading  material,  music,  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  To  pretend  otherwise  is 
merely  to  ignore  the  evidence  which  Is 
available  at  every  newstand,  at  every 
radio  and  television  set,  and  at  every 
movie  house.  When  criticized,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  those  who  determine  what 
the  public  shall  have  defend  themselves 
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by  saying  that  they  produce  what  they 
do  because  people  are  intereste<l — and 
they  are  speaking  the  truth.  What  hap¬ 
pens  here  is  that  interest  does  not  lead 
people  to  the  most  desirable  things — 
they  are  learning  best  that  in  which 
they  are  most  interested,  but  they  are 
not  learning  the  right  things. 

It  may  not  be  incorrwt  to  say  that 
civilization  is  the  result  of  a  gradual 
curbing  of  certain  interests — or  jicr- 
haps  a  chance  re-<lirecting  of  certain 
interests  over  many  centuries.  The  psy¬ 
chologist’s  discovery  that  the  savage  Is 
never  deeply  hidden  beneatji  the  civil¬ 
ized  man  may  be  only  an  indication 
that  the  old  interests  are  there  buried 
under  inhibitions.  Men  will  still  riot 
in  the  streets  fighting  to  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  a  theater  to  see  a  televized 
prize-fight.  The  ancient  Romans  were 
interested  in  watching  men  and  women 
thrown  to  the  lions — ^ilussolini’s  son 
thought  a  bomb  dropping  among  Ethio¬ 
pians  worth  watching — and  we  could 
undoubtedly  fill  a  stadium  today  if  we 
presented  a  gladiatorial  combat.  We 
could  interest  a  thousand  men  in  bur¬ 
lesque  to  every  one  we  could  interest 
in  philosophy,  ^fen  following  their 
native  and  uncontrollable  interests 
have  not  always  been  beautiful  in 
action. 

We  may  assume  that  there  is  slight 
danger  of  teacher’s  failing  to  recognize 
that  there  are  harmful  as  well  as  help¬ 
ful  interests.  We  are,  however,  not 
always  able  or  willing  to  resist  compro¬ 
mise.  When  it  has  been  im])Ossible  to 
persuade  pupils  to  follow  the  best  in¬ 
terests,  we  have  sometimes  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  lx*  persuade<l  that  the  second 
or  third  best  are  after  all  not  so  bad. 
So  we  find  it  easier  to  permit  children 
to  read  ephemeral  trash  in  which  they 
are  interested  than  to  attempt  the  dif¬ 


ficult  (and  perhaps  now  impossible) 
task  of  persuading  them  to  read  some¬ 
thing  which  calls  for  greater  effort.  We 
find  it  not  too  difficult  to  condone  the 
use  of  “comics’’  for  after  all  the  chil¬ 
drens’  parents  read  “comics”  and  the 
comics  are  really  not  so  bad  because  a 
numlx'r  of  educators  (some  of  them 
employed  as  consultants  for  publishers 
of  “comics”)  have  written  articles  ap¬ 
proving  the  reading  of  “comics.”  Our 
old  concern  that  one-huhdred-eighty 
hours  each  year  is  little  enough  time 
to  explore  the  best  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  is  put  aside — our  students  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fifth  best,  and  we ‘bow 
to  the  doctrine  of  interest. 

Teachers  are  not,  however,  the  only 
ones  who  use  and  misuse  a  doctrine  of 
interest,  ilany  students  have  come  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to 
interest  them  at  all  costs,  and  many 
building  principals  have  seemed  to 
share  this  l)elief.  John  Jones  has 
learned  that  when  is  called  before  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  to  explain 
why  his  w’ork  is  poor  or  why  he  has 
misbehaved,  he  can  squirm  out  of 
trouble  by  saying,  “I’m  not  interested 
in  the  subject — the  teacher  doesn’t 
make  it  interesting  to  me.  John  Jones 
has  learned  that  he  can  put  the  teacher 
on  the  si)ot — she  hasn’t  much  standing 
in  the  commxinity  anyway — and  he  can 
accuse  her  of  being  that  most  vulner¬ 
able  of  persons — a  teacher  who  isn’t 
interested.  Even  teachers  themselves 
have  fallen  for  this  philosophy — and 
when  a  foreign  teacher  in  America  on 
exchange  gets  up  and  declares  that  she 
doesn’t  think  the  issue  at  question  is 
how  popular  she  is  but  how  well  she 
teaches  a  subject  she  knows  thorough¬ 
ly,  the  bold  assertion  has  us  all  trembl¬ 
ing  at  the  brash  heresy  of  the  woman. 
John  Jones  doesn’t  like  it  of  course; 
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he  clings  to  his  alibi — he’s  not  learning  er  among  weak  mortals  is  supposed  to 


because  the  teacher — as  all  teachers  in 
his  past  have  been  and  all  the  teachers 
in  his  future  will  be — is  not  interest¬ 
ing.  Xews  of  an  alibi  like  this  spreads 
fast  and  soon  reaches  parents. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  falla¬ 
cies  to  this  easy  reasoning  about  inter¬ 
est.  First,  every  class  has  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  who  cannot  be  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  every  honest  prac^ticing 
teacher  knows  that  this  is  so.  The 
eternally  optimistic  institute  lecturers 
who  haven’t  been  in  a  classroom  for 
twenty  years  but  who  still  insist  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy  or 
a  student  who  cannot  be  interested  are 
among  the  chief  reasons  that  teachers 
sleep  or  knit  at  educational  meetings 
instead  of  listening  to  speeches.  This 
is  a  realistic  age,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  we  can  be  realistic  alxnit  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun  but  the  true  nature 
of  children.  Second,  there  are  a  few 
j)hases  of  every  subject  worth  teaching 
that  cannot  be  made  interesting  to  even 
a  respectable  minority  of  the  class. 
Third,  no  student  nor  building  princi¬ 
pal  ha?  a  right  to  insist  that  a  teacher 
l)e  interesting  all  the  time — neither 
^students  nor  principals  are  interesting 
all  the  time.  There  isn’t  a  serious 
writer — novelist,  poet,  essayist — who 
can  interest  one  tenth  of  the  people 
of  the  country  enough  to  make  them 
want  to  buy  lx)oks.  There  isn’t  a  great 
thinker  in  the  nation  who  can  interest 
even  one  in  a  thousand  of  his  potential 
audience.  There  isn’t  a  radio  come¬ 
dian,  even  after  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  ui)on  pnblicitj’,  who 
can  draw  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
listening  public.  Even  the  bloodiest 
prize  fight,  or  the  World  Series,  can  not 
interest  all  the  people.  Only  the  teach- 


be  universally  interesting;  only  the 
teacher  is  supposed  to  take  something 
like  simple  fractions  or  French  verbs 
or  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  and  hold 
his  audience  of  restless  youngsters 
spellbound — everyone  else  belonging  to 
the  human  race  can  be  content  with  do¬ 
ing  an  honest  job. 

There  are  certain  things  which  a 
teacher  has  a  right  tp  insist  should  be 
learnetl  by  (he  student — whether  or  not 
the  student  is  interested.  It  is  often 
wise  1,0  use  what  might  be  called  com¬ 
pelled  attention  until  a  natural  interest 
can  be  aroused.  Many  a  fond  parent’s 
insistence  that  Junior  practice  his  mu¬ 
sic  lessons  has  led  to  Junior  acquiring 
an  interest  which  he  didn’t  have  before 
but  which  will  go  with  him  through 
the  years  ahead.  Many  a  Senior  is 
today  a  respectable  senior  because  some 
fond  parent  coaxed  him  away  fron  an 
interest  which  might  have  ruined  him. 

The  doctrine  of  interest  can  be  dis¬ 
torted  just  as  any  good  thing  can  be 
distorted.  A  jx'rson  does  learn  best 
that  which  interests  him.  Of  course, 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  interest 
every  child.  But  we  should  recognize 
the  limits  of  our  ability  to  interest 
children  and  the  limits  of  the  chil¬ 
drens’  capacity  to  be  intereste<l.  The 
doctrine  of  interest  has  led  to  much 
good.  It  can  lead  to  bad.  It  can  lead 
young  teachers  to  believe  that  they  are 
failing  because  they  have  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  showing  an  all  too  hu¬ 
man  reluctance  to  be  interested  in 
study — when  all  that  is  wrong  is  that 
the  inevitable  law  of  averages  is  at 
work  with  human  nature.  It  can  lead 
to  worried  teachers’  using  irrelevant 
material  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
be  entertaining  at  all  cost.  It  can  lead 
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to  valuable — but  obstinate — subject 
matter  l>eing  driven  from  the  curricu¬ 
lum  ;  and  it  can  lead  to  very  wonderful 
rationalization  explaining  just  why 
some  things  were  dropped.  It  can  lead 
to  parents  and  even-  long-absent-from- 


classroom  school  principals  bringing 
the  wrong  pressures  to  bear  upon  grade 
and  high  school  teachers. 

Rightly  used  a  doctrine  of  interest 
can  help  us.  Distorted — but  fortunate¬ 
ly  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  distorted. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 

TcAher,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y.  Public  Schools 


Sound.  By  Marion  Baer.  Diag-ranis  by 
Jean  Martinez.  New  York.  Holiday  House. 
1952.  $2.50. 

Very  elementary  experiments  on  the 
phenomenon  of  sound  are  skillfully  and 
clearly  presented  in  this  sound  science 
book  for  younpsters.  The  point  of  each 
experiment  is  easy  to  pet  and  all  of  the 
experiments  lead  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  science  concepts  and  principles. 

—  Paul  Zankowicic,  Teacher,  East  Mead¬ 
ow  Public  Schools. 

Twenty  and  Ten.  By  Claire  Huchet 
Bishop.  Illustrated  by  William  Pene  du 
Bois.  New  York.  Tlie  Vikinp  Press. 
1952.  $2.50. 

During  the  German  occupation  of 
France,  at  the  time  of  World  War  II, 
twenty  French  children  were  taken  by  a 
Sister  to  a  refuge  in  the  mountains.  To 
their  school  came  ten  refugee  children 
who  had  to  be  hid  from  the  Nazis.  How 
the  Sister  and  the  children  outwitted  the 
Nazis,  and  how  they  shared  their  lives 
with  the  refugees  make  a  most  poignant 
story.  The  children  are  fifth  graders  but 
the  story  will  appeal  to  youngsters  of  all 
the  middle  grades.  —  Paui.  Zankowich, 
Teacher,  East  Meadow,  New  York. 


The  Secret  of  the  Sleeping  River.  By 
Archie  Binns.  Illustrated  by  Rafaello 
Busoni.  Philadelphia.  The  .John  Winston 
Company.  1952.  $2.50. 

This  story  of  television  magic  veers  from 
the  real  to  the  fanciful.  When  .Jim  Tomp¬ 
kins  allowed  an  old  g.vpsy  to  tinker  with 
the  television  that  he  was  building,  he 
knew  it  would  never  be  the  same.  .And 
when  he  got  the  strange  looking  thing 
home  to  Sleeping  River,  it  most  certainly 
was  not  the  usual  sort  of  television  set. 
What  that  set  revealed  is  a  perfectly  fan¬ 
tastic  tale. 

See  For  Yourself.  By  Nancy  Larrick. 
Illustrated  by  Frank  .Tujk).  New  A'ork. 
Aladdin  Books.  1952.  $2.00. 

A'oungsters  from  eight  years  up  will  en¬ 
joy  making  the  science  experiments  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  carefully  planned  book. 
Very  interesting  science  experiments  are 
provided  and  youngsters  can  see  for  them¬ 
selves  some  of  the  basic  facts  of  science 
by  trying  these  very  easy  experiments 
which  require  only  such  simple  things  that 
are  found  in  any  kitchen.  An  excellent  ni>- 
proach  to  real  scientific  method  for  chil¬ 
dren.  —  Paul  Zaxkowich,  Teacher,  East 
Meadow  Public  Schools. 


A  Teacher  Reviews  Her 

Problems  in  Constructing 

Resource  Units 

By  MISS  RUTH  LAXGER 
Teacher — Monroe  High  School 
1  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Teachers  in  the  St.  Paul  Puh-  velop  some  reiource  units  that  would 
lie  Schools  are  vitally  interested  be  of  value  to  teachers  who  were  try- 
in  the  attempt  to  implement  a  ing  out  double-{>eriod  programs.  They 
life-adjustment  program  in  the  curri-  each  worked  two  months  during  the 
culum  for  the  secondary  schools.  St.  summer  and  each  one  prepared  a  re- 
Paiil  has  ten  secondary  schools  that  source  unit.  Teachers  had  retjuested 
include  grades  9  through  12,  or  10  through  the  Curriculum  Steering  Corn- 
through  12.  In  addition,  there  are  mittee,  which  is  a  committee  selected 
three  junior  high  schools.  Some  of  by  teachers,  that  units  be  prepared  that 
these  schools  are  e.xperimenting  in  one  contained  a  wide  variety  of  materials 
area,  some  in  another.  The  direction  and  teaching  devices  upon  which  they 
in  which  experimentation  takes  place  might  draw  to  augment  their  own  ma- 
is  largely  determined  by  the  teachers  terials  and  teaching  devices.  The 
themselves.  Some  schools  are  tenta-  teachers  did  not  wish  to  have  units 
tively  trying  out  double-period  pro-  prepared  for  them  that  would  be  pres- 
grams.  combinations  of  closely  related  criptive.  They  did  not  wish  to  have 
subjects,  closer  integration  between  units  given  to  them  that  were  to  cover 
subjects,  classes  for  slow  learners —  exhaustively.  Xor  did  they  wish  to 
some  of  which  are  self-contained  class-  have  units  prepared  that  would  hamper 
rooms,  trade  extension  courses,  double-  their  own  ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
track  curricula — particularly  in  the  ness.  They  did  not  want  units  pre¬ 
required  subjects,  etc.  Each  high  pared  that  would  be  regarde<l  as  the 
school  has  a  well-developed  guidance  last  and  best  word  on  the  subject.  They 
program  with  at  least  one  counselor  hoped  instead  for  well-prepared  guides 
for  each  five  hundred  students  or  major  that  would  indicate  a  possible  sequence 
fraction  thereof.  of  topics,  suited  to  adolescent  needs 

As  the  teachers  began  to  move  into  and  possible  of  adaptation  to  their  class 
experimentation  with  double-periods,  needs. 

they  felt  the  need  for  resource  units.  The  two  teachers  were  faced  with  a 
Two  teachers,  the  author  of  this  ar-  problem  that  was  new  to  them  when 
tide  and  another,  were  selected  in  the  they  undertook  the  preparation  of  these 
spring  of  19.50  by  their  fellow  teachers  units.  A  number  of  problems  became 
in  the  double-period  programs  to  de-  apparent  to  them  almost  immediately. 
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Some  of  these  problems  were  related  to 
current  issues  in  education.  Some  of 
them  were  of  a  technical  nature,  in¬ 
volving  the  realities  of  selecting  and 
organizing  materials.  After  the  units 
were  prepared,  t.he  authors  discussed 
them  w’ith  the  Curriculum  Steering 
Committee.  Out  of  this  discussion 
arose  the  suggestion  than  an  article  l)e 
prepared  that  might  assist  other  teach¬ 
ers  in  coping  with  the  problems  of 
preparing  f(‘source  units  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  outlined  aWve. 

The  first  task  was  to  decide  upon  a 
proper  topic  for  a  unit.  Little  had 
been  done  as  vet  with  sequence  Since 
few  units  had  iK'en  written  for  the  pr-v 
gram.  It  was  necessarv’  to  think  of 
those  already  available  to  teachers  and 
to  avoid  unreasonable  overlapping 
within  the  units.  In  some  of  the 
schools,  central  themes  around  which 
the  teaching  in  the  life  adjustment  pro 
gram  would  center  for  the  year  had 
b(H'n  decided  upon,  but  they  were  not 
the  same  in  every  high  school.  Not 
only  sequence,  but  also  scope  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  within  the  unit  itself  was 
an  im}X)rtant  problem.  The  topic  fin¬ 
ally  selected  had  to  be  one  which  would 
have  tnie  significance  in  terms  of  the 
broad  objectives  of  any  year's  work  and 
in  terms  of  the  probability  of  meeting 
the  true  needs  of  adolescents — |X‘rson- 
al,  social,  economic  and  civic. 

As  jx>ssible  topics  for  resource  units 
were  considered,  subsidiary  problems 
arose.  Was  the  subject  one  which  was 
large  enough  to  warrant  a  resource  unit 
or  was  the  topic  too  large  for  a  single 
resource  unit,  fitting  in  better,  perhaps 
as  a  year's  study  in  social  studies  or 
in  the  language  arts  ? 

Other  matters  began  to  play  a  part 
in  final  selection,  such  as  personal 
suggestion  by  other  teachers,  a  weigh¬ 


ing  of  topics  to  see  whether  they  were 
predominantly  interesting  both  from  a 
social  studies  standpoint  and  from  the 
language  arts  standpoint,  and  a  concern 
as  to  whether  a  topic  had  both  con¬ 
temporaneous  and  historical  signifi¬ 
cance.  Then,  too,  if  possible,  it  was 
desirable  to  choose  a  topic  which  could 
make  meaningful  use  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  fields  in  the  school  and 
school  system. 

The  la^t  would  insure  closer  integra¬ 
tion  between  departments  in  schools, 
in  some  cases  helping  to  cover  old 
wounds  -caused  by  the  i»iterdepart- 
mental  rivalries  and  jealousies,  left 
over  from  earlier  educational  concepts 
in  which  subject  matter  was  the  main 
interest  and  was  pigeonholed  into  well- 
defined  compartments.  It  w’ould  also 
insure  a  deeper  sensitivity  toward  the 
need  for  developing  an  integrated 
school  program  covering  all  needs  of 
the  child. 

Selection  of  two  topics  for  units  was 
finally  made.  One  of  the  units  was 
called  “We  Are  All  American.”  The 
other  was  “We  Work  in  Groups.”  Both 
units  seemed  to  meet  the  preliminary 
criteria  set  up.  In  the  unit,  “We  Are 
All  Americans”  the  theme  was  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  diverse  cultures  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  seemed  likely 
in  the  future  when  the  determination 
of  broad  themes  an<l  sequence  of  units 
would  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  curriculum  building  for  a  life 
adjustment  program,  that  this  parti¬ 
cular  unit  would  Ik*  likely  always  to 
find  a  place. 

The  other  unit,  “We  Work  in 
Groups'’  had  for  its  intention  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  social  interests  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  an 
adolescent  more  aware  of  how*  impor¬ 
tant  group  activities  are  in  his  present 
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life  and  in  his  adult  life,  and  to  help 
him  to  learn  some  group  techniques 
that  would  make  his  part  in  any  group 
more  effective.  This  unit  also  seemed 
to  meet  the  necessary  criteria  outlined 
for  it.  The  two  units  by  their  very 
nature  stressed  different  aspects  of 
education.  Both  unita  placeil  empha¬ 
sis  on  subject  matter  and  on  group 
skills,  though  it  seemed  that  the  unit, 
‘‘We  Are  All  Americans”  had  more  of 
a  subje'cVmatter  background  than  the 
other  unit,  “We  Work  in  Groups,” 
which  emphasized  skills — specifically 
skills  employed  in  effective  group  dy¬ 
namics.  Both  units  had  a  place  for 
historical  and  contemporary  material. 
The  subject  matter  of  both  units  was 
of  imiK>rtance  to  the  language  arts 
field  and  to  social  studies  field. 

The  topic  selected,  next  came  the 
organization  within  the  unit.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  units  prepared  in  other 
places  showed  no  set  pattern,  though 
there  were  topics  and  forms  of  unit 
organization  that  were  relatively  com¬ 
mon  nevertheless,  ^fost  unit  buihlers 
felt  impelled  to  state  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives  in  varying  degrees.  There  was 
a  definite  developmental  arrangement 
of  activities  and  skills  leading  to  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  unit  and  evaluation 
activities.  Bibliographies  were  listed 
in  various  ways. 

As  the  actual  writing  of  the  units 
began,  decisions  within  the  outlined 
framework  constantly  were  necessary. 
For  example,  the  evaluation  activities 
in  many  units  examined  ^med  under¬ 
played.  Too  often  the  evaluation  ac¬ 
tivities  that  were  suggested,  forgot  that 
evaluation  must  compare  both  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
unit  or  the  school  year  with  comparable 
knowledge  and  skill  at  a  later  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  unit.  Personal¬ 


ity  or  behavoir  changes  brought  about 
by  interest  in  a  unit  had  a  place,  too, 
in  the  evaluation  of  a  resource  unit. 
It  was  felt  that  means  of  evaluation 
might  well  be  inclined  or  suggested. 
Evaluation  might  be  by  the  teacher 
sometimes;  sometimes  by  the  students 
themselves. 

The  place  of  skills  in  the  unit  was 
ranked  as  very  important.  The  writers 
of  the  units  were  mindful  that  two 
very  j)ert!inent  criticisms  are  apt  to  be  ^ 
made  when  the’  language  arts  apd  the 
social  studies  were  combined.  One  cri¬ 
ticism  was  that  either  social  studies  or 
the  language  arts  was  apt  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  other  criticism  was  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  skills — reading,  writing, 
speaking  and  listening — were  apt  to 
be  neglected.  The  inclusion  of  the  skills 
in  the  unit,  then,  was  unquestioned. 
Where  and  how  they  should  be  placed 
was  the  real  problem.  If  a  list  of  the 
specific  skills  suggested  in  the  unit 
were  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  chapter, 
the  user  of  the  unit  might  well  find  it 
irksome  to  refer  continually  to  that 
special  section  to  find  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  the  skills. 

The  other  alternative  was  to  men¬ 
tion  the  specific  skills  involved  in  each 
situation  throughout  the  development 
of  the  unit — from  its  initiation  to  its 
culmination.  This  plan  made  for  easy 
reference  by  the  user  of  the  unit  and 
was  the  plan  used  in  the  writing  of  the 
units.  This  plan  also  made  it  seem 
more  likely  that  the  teacher  would  keep 
before  him  the  obligation  on  his  part 
to  make  the  teaching  of  the  skills  an 
integral  part  of  the  unit,  and  to  teach 
the  skills  as  the  need  for  them  arose. 
That  his  work  in  teaching  reading, 
writing,  speaking  and  listening,  as  well 
as  spelling  within  the  framework  of 
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the  unit  needed  to  be  anticipatory  in 
character  more  often  than  remedial, 
was  suggested  in  the  iinit.  Teaching  de¬ 
vices  for  taking  care  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  teaching  the  skills  were' 
suggested  also.  ^lany  more  teaching 
devices  throughout  the  unit  could  have 
been  listed.  However,  the  problem  of 
space  began  to  enter  into  the  picture, 
a  busy  teacher  might  find  a  bulky  vol¬ 
ume  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

One  of  the  important  problems 
which  arose  early  in  the  writing  of  the 
unit  was  that  of  bibliography  and  how 
it  should  be  treated.  A  number  of 
librarians  interviewed  were  sceptical 
concerning  the  value  of  small  selected 
bibliographies,  ^fany  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  they  pointed  out.  are  soon  out 
of  print  and  consequently  are  not 
available  after  they  have  l>een  included 
in  the  unit.  Another  objection  they 
raised  was  that  new  material  is  being 
published  constantly  which  would  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  unit.  Of  the  large 
amount  of  material  available,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  select  a  truly  representative 
list.  And  lastly,  bibliographic  lists  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  are 
all-inclusive  or  the  “best”  in  the  choice 
of  material.  Contrasted  to  this  w’as 
the  general  feeling  among  a  number  of 
teachers  that  bibliographies  despite 
their  very  obvious  shortcomings  were 
valuable  for  the  busy  teachers  who 
otherwise  must  start  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  searching  for  material  for  the 
class. 

The  problem  of  how  much  biblio-' 
graphy  to  include  was  a  constant  prob¬ 
lem  throughout  the  writing  of  the  unit. 
The  temptation  was  to  l)e  as  all-inclu¬ 
sive  as  possible.  However,  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  “too-bulkv”  unit  made 
selection  a  constant  necessity. 


Kinds  of  materials  to  be  included 
in  the  bibliography  also  loomed  large 
as  a  problem.  Certainly  a  bibliography 
would  seem  incomplete  which  included 
only  books.  Pamphlets,  magazines, 
and  audio-visual  materials  must  also 
be  included.  Many  materials  seemed 
valuable  only  for  background  for  the 
teacher.  Would  a  teacher’s  list  be 
valuable  enough  to  warrant  its  inclu¬ 
sion  ?  ^laterials  for  students  must  re¬ 
present  as  many  ranges  of  reading  or 
comprehension  levels  as  were  available 
on  the  topic,  if  individual  differences 
in  reading  were  to  Ik?  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

Where  the  bibliography  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  unit  was  of  importance. 
The  decision  as  to  placement  within 
the  unit  finally  was  dictated  by  the 
same  principles  which  placed  suggested 
skills  along  with  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  unit.  In  the  unit,  “We 
Are  All  Americans,”  suggested  ma¬ 
terial  was  placed  in  a  parallel  column. 
In  the  unit,  “We  Work  in  Groups,” 
the  material  was  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  developmental  section.  At  the 
end  of  both  units  a  briefly  annotated 
bibliography  of  the  material  suggested 
in  the  unit  was  added.  ^laterial  was 
divided  into  audio-visual  sections,  ma¬ 
terial  for  teachers,  materials  for  stu¬ 
dents,  and  community  resources. 

One  of  the  best  tests  to  find  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  unit  is  to  try  them  out  in 
actual  teaching.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
necessity  for  revision  will  be  apparent. 
Only  through  constant  trial  and  revi¬ 
sion  can  a  unit  really  be  of  service  to 
teachers  and  students.  As  they  are 
used  and  improved,  no  doubt  teachers 
will  be  able  to  point  out  many  othei' 
problems  which  shotild  have  been 
solved  as  the  units  were  developed. 


Group  Processes: 

Some  Implications  in 

the  Field  Education 

By  DONALD  A.  LETOX 
School  Psychologist,  Department  of  Education 
Saint  Paid,  Minnesota 


PROFESSIONAL  interest  in  the 
study  of  group  processes  has  been 
increasing  at  an  astonishing  rate 
for  the  past  decade.  !Many  educators 
have  shown  eagerness  to  keep  pace 
with  developments  in  group  work  and 
to  apply  them  to  the  field  of  education. 
Without  attempting  an  e.xhaustive 
treatment,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  set  forth  some  of  the  principles 
involved  in  group  work  and  to  state 
some  of  the  implications  that  are  sug¬ 
gestive  for  education. 

Group  Size  and  the  Teaching  Problem 

Today,  an  overwhelming  number  of 
children  are  crowding  into  conven¬ 
tional  classrooms  and  at  the  same  time 
crowding  out  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  social  development.  As  chil¬ 
dren  meet  in  the  classroom  there  are 
at  least  two  requirements  which  should 
l>e  met  in  order  to  insure  maximum  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth.  First,  children 
should  possess  sufficient  academic 
skills  so  they  are  able  to  perform  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  and  diversified 
tasks.  The  second  requirement  is  that 
a  classroom  group  should  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  social  skill  so  that  their  efforts 
can  be  coordinated  toward  group  goals. 
This  means  that  group  readiness,  as 
well  as  individiial  readiness  is  a  pre¬ 
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condition  for  problem  solving.  Readi¬ 
ness  may  be  defined  here  ‘as  a  continu¬ 
ous  phanomena  which  enabl-^s  a  group 
to  accept  more  problems  for  solution. 

The  size  of  the  group  is  directly  in¬ 
volved  with  these  two  requirements. 
Ideally,  a  class  should  be  composed  of 
the  fewest  children  wdth  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  all  of  the  social  and 
academic  skills  necessary  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem.  This  sets  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  the  minimum  and 
maximum  limits  of  classroom  size  may 
ultimately  be  established.  If  a  class 
is  larger  than  the  minimum,  there  will 
be  unnecessary  overlapping  of  skills, 
and  there  will  be  less  need  for  piipils 
to  assume  responsibility  to  each  other. 
Individual  contributions  will  have  de¬ 
creased  significance,  and  the  children’s 
motivation,  or  drive  to  participate,  will 
be  retarded.  When  the  group  becomes 
too  large,  each  person  will  have  de¬ 
creased  opportunities  for  the  experi¬ 
mental  acts  from  which  behavior  codes 
and  moral  standards  are  built.  (15) 
This  statement  has  tremendous  impli¬ 
cations  for  taking  into  account  in  in¬ 
struction  the  wide  r.'  ng?  of  individual 
differences  that  invariably  occurs  in 
our  schools.  That  is,  of  course,  an¬ 
other  problem  not  properly  covered  in 
this  article. 
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Teachers  are  confronted  with  a  neg¬ 
ative  effect  on  pupils’  motivation  when 
opportunities  for  self-expression  are 
limited.  This  results  in  a  loss  of  teach¬ 
ing  efficiency  and  a  frustration  in  the 
child’s  academic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  The  low  level  of  participation 
which  occurs  in  so  many  of  today’s 
classrooms  is  injurious  to  mental 
health  and  })ersonality.  In  order  to 
realize  the  atrophying  effect  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  large  groupS|in  classrooms 
has  on  a  child’s*  development,  let  us 
visualize  a  cube  of  soil  ir  which  ten 
seeds  would  grow  optimally.  If  we 
were  to  plant  forty  seeds  in  this  same 
cul>e  of  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  the  avail¬ 
able  moisture,  minerals,  and  other 
nutrients  would  be  distributed  in  small¬ 
er  quantities  to  each  seed.  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  some  of  these  seeds 
would  never  grow  to  full  and  pro<luc- 
tive  plants. 

This  same  situation  exists  in  our 
modern  classrooms ;  that  children  are 
fixated  at  inferior  achievement  levels, 
i.e.  a  7th  grade  pupil  with  5th  grade 
arithmetic  skills  and  3rd  grade  reading 
skills,  ^^ost  of  us  as  adults  have  carried 
over  some  of  our  adolescent  and  im¬ 
mature  personality  traits  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  were  not  afforded  maximum 
opportunities  for  growth  and  develoji- 
ment. 

As  a  means  of  coping  with  crowded 
classrooms,  teachers  have  begun  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  group  size.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  sub-groups  has  lieen  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  effective  means  of  over¬ 
coming  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
a  crowded  classroom.  The  techniques 
which  are  involved  require  definite 
changes  in  the  present  physical  struc¬ 
ture  and  equipment  of  our  class¬ 
rooms.  Movable  chairs,  portable  black¬ 
boards,  circular  tables,  and  folding 


partitions  contribute  to  the  desired 
classroom  flexibility.  Rigidity  in  teach¬ 
ing  methoils  and  techniques  are  defi¬ 
nitely  relateil  to  such  things  as  the 
rigid  desks,  jieriodic  bells,  immovable 
fixtures,  and  inflexible  standards  so 
prevalent  in  our  classrooms.  It  seems 
absurd  to  ask  a  teacher  to  take  adequate 
account  of  individual  differences  and 
to  develop  individual  traits  outside  of 
the  groups  into  which  children  must 
operate  to  learn  effectively. 'The  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  directed  toward  individual 
differences  must  be  applied  largely 
through  group  methods  in  the  pursuit 
of  group  goals. 

It  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  task 
for  a  teacher  to  balance  individual  and 
group  instruction  in  an  over-crowded 
room.  It  is  even  more  difficult  in  such 
a  setting  to  attain  ideal  attitudes,  soci¬ 
ally  accepted  behavior,  and  democratic 
thinking  through  activities  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  training  toward  ideals  and  atti¬ 
tudes  has  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  extrinsic  to  the  training  for  reading 
skills,  arithmetic  concepts,  etc.  What 
teachers  have  formerly  regarded  as 
peripheral  to  subject  skills  may  be  not 
only  more  imixirtant,  but  in  fact,  in¬ 
tegral  with  them.  It  has  Ix'en  assumed 
that  by  applying  correct  group  proce¬ 
dures  in  subject  areas,  the  desirable 
values,  codes,  and  standards  of  behav¬ 
ior  would  be  attained.  While  this  may 
l>e  possible,  there  are  too  many  un¬ 
desirable  factors  which  have  prevented 
its  complete  accomplishment. 

Discipline 

Without  a  doubt,  group  size  is  re¬ 
lated  to  group  climate.  The  larger 
the  group  size,  the  more  temptation 
there  is  to  resort  to  a  class  climate  that 
is  repressive  and  restrictive,  in  order 
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that  some  exterior  semblance  of  order¬ 
liness  and  system  be  maintained. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  an  adol¬ 
escent  will  invest  more  of  himself,  ego 
and  superego,  wdth  a  ‘gang’  which 
meets  many  of  his  psychological  needs 
and  which  gives  him  opportunities  for 
expression  and  release,  than  with  the 
school  which  ignores  his  needs.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  traditional  classroom 
is  essentially  a  conforming  siutation 
where  the  too  active  child  is  verbally 
‘slapped  down’  and  the  secluded  cljild 
receives  silent  approval. 

Discipline  in  school  and  classroom 
groups  is  maintained  for  the  most  part 
by  external,  repressing  and  inhibiting 
forces.  School  authorities  imjwse  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  establish  the 
standards  of  conduct  by  which  the 
group  must  live  together.  These  rules 
seem  to  be  accepted,  and  children  may 
verbally  acquiesce  to  them,  but  really 
they  are  often  rejected,  at  least  in  part. 
School  authorities  are  able  to  obtain, 
in  most  instances,  -the  external  orderli¬ 
ness  and  neatness  which  they  desire. 
It  is  obtained  far  too  often  through 
threats  and  dominance  rather  than 
through  wholesome  participation.  This 
orderliness  and  neatness  must  not  be 
confused  with  true  discipline  since  it 
invites  counter-pressure  and  rebellion 
which  will  erupt  on  other  occasions  and 
against  other  rules  and  standards 
which  are  not  policed  so  well. 

Group  discipline  is  a  more  effective 
means  for  obtaining  desirable  behav¬ 
ior  and  conduct.  Illustrative  of  good 
group  discipline  are  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  self-government  plans  where  the 
members  of  the  student  group  dictate 
the  “by-laws  and  constitution,”  and  in 
w’hich  group  discipline  is  based  on  loy¬ 
alty,  leadership,  ‘esprit  de  corps,’  and 
group  morale.  In  schools,  this  type  of 


discipline  is  represented  by  the  student 
council,  hall  monitors,  school  police, 
etc.  The  use  of  such  techniques  in 
group  work  is  still  somewhat  experi¬ 
mental.  The  proper  use  of  adult 
“help,”  both  as  to  kind  and  as  to  ex¬ 
tent,  needs  careful  attention,  and  will 
varv’  from  situation  to  situation.  The 
basic  principle  involved  will  become 
clearer  as  knowledge  of  specifics  in 
grouj)  w’ork  becomes  known. 

The  ultimate  goal  in  a  democratic 
society  is  self-discipline  (4)  (8). 

When  children  first  enter  school,  they 
naturally  look  to  parents  and  adults 
for  guidance.  They ‘depend  on  and, 
to  a  surprising  degree,  accept  adult 
standards  throughout  most  of  their 
elementary  school  years.  In  adolescence 
they  begin  to  throw  off  this  cloak  of 
dominance.  They  look  to  their  peers 
for  more  satisfying  behavior  standards 
and  codes.  Thus  begins  a  critical  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  children  eventually  reach 
a  stage  at  which  they  make  their  own 
decisions  and  become  responsible  for 
their  own  behavior. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  explanation 
that  the  development  of  the  superego 
stems  from  group  processes  and  group 
interaction,  and  is  built  upon  forces 
found  within  the  individual.  It  seems 
essential  (in  this  case)  to  use  a  “hol¬ 
istic”  concept  rather  than  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  contradictions  intrinsic 
to  an  individual  vs.  group  dichotomy. 
In  any  case,  the  family  group  acts  as 
the  primary  agent ;  peer  groups  are  the 
secondary  agents.  It  is  important  that 
schools  recognize  this  personal  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  group  process  and  allow  chil¬ 
dren  increasing  opportunities  for  self- 
discipline. 

Role  Playing,  Sociometry,  and  Drama 

In  studying  a  classroom  group,  we 
begin  to  understand  tbe  roles  that  each 
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pupil  plays  with  regard  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  class.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  identify  the  aggressor,  harmonizer, 
instigator,  joker,  blamer,  etc.  (6). 

The  role  of  the  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  subtle  and  diflFicult  to 
describe  in  a  few  simple  adjectives. 
His  role  depends  on  two  separate  fac¬ 
tors.  First,  there  is  his  identity,  or 
the  manner  in  which  he  percieves  him¬ 
self  ;  second,  the  manner  with  which 
he  relates  himself  to  individuals  in  his 
class.  In  the  first  instance,  teachers 
may  regard  themselves  as  subject  mat¬ 
ter  experts,  as  mediators  of  knowledge, 
as  social  analysts,  as  wardens  of  values, 
as  guardians  of  the  truth,  or  other 
stereotypes. 

With  respect  to  teacher-pupil  rela¬ 
tionships,  he  may  be  a  personal  coun¬ 
selor,  a  friendly  or  unfriendly  adult, 
or  perhaps  a  substitute  parent.  The 
formation  of  warm  and  intimate  teach¬ 
er-pupil  relationships  is  conducive  to 
mutual  understanding.  A  sensitive 
teacher  is  one  who  can  understand  a 
child’s  feelings,  beginning  at  a  visceral 
level.  A  successful  teacher  makes  con¬ 
scious  use  of  his  own  personality  in 
dealing  with  children.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  successful  teacher 
should  adopt  a  relatively  neutral  role, 
while  there  are  others  who  subscribe  to 
a  role  that  is  warm  and  friendly  and 
overtly  partisan  as  far  as  the  child  is 
concerned.  Both  of  these  protagonists 
would  probably  .agree  that  the  role 
should  not  be  the  superior  one  of  im¬ 
posing  a  more  perfect  standard  onto 
the  child.  In  any  case,  the  teacher 
adopts  a  role  that  is  appropriate  for 
each  situation.  He  utilizes  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  roles  in  accomplishing  educa¬ 
tional  objectives. 

Each  member  of  a  classroom  holds  a 
unique  position  wnth  regard  to  other 


members  of  the  class.  It  is  possible 
to  partially  assess,  through  sociometric 
procedures,  the  status  of  individuals, 
and  to  determine  the  degree  of  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  by  other  members  of 
the  group  (1)  (9)  (10).  Sociometery 
is  as  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
social  relationships,  as  a  carpenter’s 
ruler  is  essential  to  the  building  of  a 
house.  It  is  intentional  in  this  com¬ 
parison  to  emphasize  that  sociometric 
measures  should  be  made  frequently  so 
that  a  teacher  can  visualize  the  chang¬ 
ing  social  structure  of  his  class ;  and 
that  the  findings  of  these  measures  be 
applied  so  that  approj)riate  changes  in 
group  structure  can  be  fostered. 

There  are  several  group  techniques 
by  which  children  can  learn  to  identify 
their  owm  role  and  to  accept  a  more 
democratic  role  in  relation  to  others 
(7)  (10)  (12).  Psychodrama  and 
sociodrama  are  somewhat  similar  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  been  used  effective¬ 
ly  in  classroom  situations.  They  are 
valuable  contributions  in  the  field  of 
methodology.  While  they  are  new 
techniques,  teachers  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  them.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  no  great  experience  or  psy- 
cholc^ical  insight  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  application  of  these  tech¬ 
niques.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  describe  and  illustrate  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  be  recommended 
that  teachers  should  become  familiar 
with,  and  acquire  skills  in  using  psy¬ 
chodrama  or  sociodrama  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

Group  Therapy  and  Education 

In  recent  j'ears,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  group  relations 
for  the  treatment  of  behavior  disorders. 
Activity  Therapy  (13)  (14),  inter¬ 
view  group  therapy,  and  psychodrama 
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(7)  (12)  are  examples  of  group  me 
thods  which  have  been  carried  on  ex¬ 
perimentally  by  psychiatrists  and  by 
group  therapists  in  clinical  settings.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  using  these  techniques 
in  teaching  mental  health  and  using 
them  in  therapy.  These  methods  could 
aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  behav¬ 
ior  problems  if  used  without  psychia¬ 
tric  consultation.  For  that  reason,  they 
are  not  applicable  in  the  treatment  of 
personality  and  behavior  disorders  in 
schools  where  psychiatrists  are  not 
available. 

The  line  between  therapy  and  educa  ¬ 
tion  is  as  thin  and  wavering  as  between 
normal  and  abnormal.  The  value  of 
education  as  a  means  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  disorders  is  exemplified  in 
bibliotherapy.  (3)  It  is  in  the  area 
of  prevention  that  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er  can  be  most  effective.  It  seems  to 
be  a  paradox  that  society  continues  to 
pay  pounds  toward  the  cure  of  mental 
disorders  while  spending  ounces  toward 
training  in  group  prevention  in  such  a 
bargain  investment. 

Group  Methods  and  the 
Current  Attack  on  Schools 

Before  conchiding  this  paper,  brief 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  possibil¬ 
ities  that  group  methods  have  for  edu¬ 
cational  administration  (2)  (5)  (11). 
It  is  perfectly  feasible  that  superinten¬ 
dents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
others,  use  group  procedures  to  encour¬ 
age  the  open  expression  of  feelings  of 
frustration,  dissatisfaction,  and  dis¬ 
couragement  that  are  so  common  in 
teacher  groups,  parent  groups,  business 
groups,  etc.  It  is  almost  imperative 
that  negative  feelings  be  expressed  be¬ 
fore  positive  and  progressive  action  can 


take  place.  If  this  be  true,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  concept  of  educational  leader¬ 
ship  will  have  to  be  changed  to  that  of 
membership.  The  assigned  or  vested 
leader  must  participate  with  the  group 
at  a  ‘shirt  sleeve’  level. 

When  administrators  acquire  the 
necessary  skills  in  applying  group  tech¬ 
niques,  they  will  find  it  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  expression  of  constructive  and 
creative  community  opinion.  This  task 
is  not  too  subtle  to  despair  of  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  once  the  knowledge  is  clearly  re¬ 
cognized  by  ,tbose  who  must  use  it. 
Perhaps  when  tliis  is  accomplished,  tho 
examples  of  random,  destructive,  and 
haphazard  criticisms  with’  which  the 
schools  are  now  faced  will  occur  less 
frequently.  The  job  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  involves  the  development 
of  creative  support  by  locating  the  cri¬ 
ticism,  frustration,  dissatisfaction,  and 
gripe  tendencies,  and  by  encouraging, 
rather  than  silencing  or  subduing, 
their  expression.  Then,  the  negative 
feelings  having  been  expressed  and 
capably  assessed,  a  positive  and  heal¬ 
thy  educational  atmosphere  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  community. 

In  the  final  analysis,  according  to 
this  concept,  the  most  effective  educa¬ 
tional  leader  is  the  one  who  can  create 
the  conditions  by  which  he  will  lose  his 
leadership.  Leadership  functions  must 
be  distributed  throughout  the  school 
or  the  community  organization.  The 
diffusion  of  leadership  gives  each  mem¬ 
ber  an  increased  opportunity  to  parti¬ 
cipate.  It  allows  for  the  freedom  of 
communication  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  in  educational  progress.  Per¬ 
haps  diffusion  of  leadership  is  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  concept  of  individualism  that 
is  so  intrinsic  to  democracy ! 
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*'  Have  I  told  you  lately  that  CH  seeroi 
by  far  the  most  intelligently  written  and 
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tive,  or  too  amateurishly  done,  etc.  But  I  anti- 
eipate  and  read  CH  as  7  anticipate  and  read 
Beader’a  Digeat,  Cnionet,  and  a  /etc  otJter 
popular  magazines.*' — Dr.  Harry  C.  McKoum, 
Editor,  School  Actlvitica. 

"I  know  of  no  other  educatiohal  journal  t\<at 
offera  auch  a  wealth  of  information  in  anch  a 
digeatihle  and  entertaining  form.” — Merton  C. 
Bromley,  Guidance  Director,  Cazenoria,  N.  T., 
^  Central  School. 

**CH  is  a  leader  in  giving  practical 
secondary 'School  information*" — Paul 
P  KlINOB,  Howe  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“CH  articles  usually  touch  upon  the  most  vital 
and  human  school  problems.” — Mrs.  E.  M. 
Chisum,  Dean,  Washington  High  School,  Dallas, 
Tea. 

“I  like  the  way  CH  wrltera  let  go  with  pointed 
expreaaion,  alao  with  irony  and  aatire.  CH  la 
a  lively  journal.” — Paul  Fatout,  Purdue  Unl- 
veraity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

"  CH  is  foremost  in  its  field,  and  is  not 
hidebound  by  tradition  or  theory."— 
LORINB  D.  HYBR,  Irvington,  N.  High 
School 


“At  least  78%  of  our  high-school  faculty  read 
CH,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it.” — L.  T.  Johnson, 
Supt.,  Bloomfield,  Nebr. 


“We  pattern  a  great  deal  of  our  thinking  and 
actiritiea  from  CH.  Thia  magnificent  journal  la 
truly  a  bible  for  all  junior  and  aenior  high 
achoola.” — Neal  V.  Muamanno,  Prin.,  Stowe  Jr.- 
Sr.  High  School,  McEeea  Bocka,  Pa. 

"  Of  the  7  educational  journals  to  which 
we  subscribe,  CH  is  tbe  most  frequently 
'quoted  in  general  conversation  and  dis* 
cussions.*’ — W  H‘.  Stokbs,  Jr.,  -Supt. 
Inverness,  Hiss.,  Consolidated  School 
« 

“May  CH  continue  to  print  the  kind  of  articles 
it  does  I  Certain  students  here  have  been  con¬ 
vinced,  by  the  vigorous,  vital  articles  that 
teachers  contribute  to  CH,  that  all  teachers 
are  not  stuffed  shirts  or  dehydrated  old  maids.” 
— Beamice  Skeen,  Suprv.,  College  of  Education, 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

“CH  ia  one  of  the  few  joumala  that  preoent 
both  aidea  of  educational  controveraies  in  a 
fair  and  atimulating  manner.” — W.  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  Central  School. 

"  CH  is  the  most  practical  of  all  the  edu<* 
cational  journals  to  which  I  subcribe." — 
FouNTIB  N.  WiluaMS,  Prin.,  Broadway 
Junior  High  School,  Clarksburg,  IV.  Va. 

“CH  airing  of  the  pros  and  eons  of  high-school 
teaching  is  an  inspiration.” — O.  H.  Smith,  M<s- 
rengo.  III.,  High  School. 


- Would  you  like  a  sample  copy? - 

The  bast  thinS  for  you  to  do,  of  eoarae,  (ia  to  rush  $4  for  a  year’a  ■nbaariptioa  right  bow. 
The  next  beat  thing  ia  to  jot  **  Plaaae  sand  a  aampla  aopy  of  CH  "  oa  a  poat  card  and  mail  it  to  ua. 
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Bkaiich  Omat;  1886  Bocud  Avemite,  Cletelawd,  Oeio 
MBMBBE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  Of  TEACHERr  AGENCIES 
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TEACHESS  NEEDEI) — Elementsrj — Ssoondsry — Collsi;s.  We  hsTe  (^islly  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  \^y  not  inrestigste  these  through  us?  Our  msny 
yesrs  of  experience  in  placing  teschers— over  s  quarter  of  s  century  under  the  same 
management — gives  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eatabliahed  1880  Suooeasor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  Ttnd  Tear 

205  HOBTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLEHTOWH,  FEHHA. 

Member  National  Aaaociation  of  Teachers*  Asrencies 


COLLEQB  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 

We  Need  You  For  The  Bener  Ptying  Positions. 

For  a  Better  Siliry  ind  a  More  Deairable  Position  Enroll  with  the  R.  M.  T.  A. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION 
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